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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


More than 37,000 teachers have enrolled this 


year as members of California Teachers Associ- 
ation. 


Through years of cooperative effort the public 
school teachers as members of California Teachers 
Association have made for themselves a real pro- 
fession in California. 


Good school conditions in California have come 
because of the consistent, continued effort of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Chance had little 
part in the program which has given California 
its leading place in the educational program of 
the nation. 


86% of the teachers of California have paid their share 
so that no backward step would be taken. 


14% of the teachers of California have paid no share 
in the maintenance program which has materially 
helped to better their teaching conditions. 


Every teacher in California should be a mem- 
ber of California Teachers Assoctation. 


It can be stated positively that California 
Teachers Association is responsible for 


1. Constitutional guarantees for education. 
2. Constitutional fixed charges for education. 

3. School district control of school budgets. 

It further can be stated positively that California 
Teachers Association is responsible for and is con- 
tinuing to work for 


1. Good tenure conditions. 
A fair teacher retirement system. 


School district choice of high school texts and 
supplementary books for elementary grades. 


California Teachers Association proposed and 
saw the following laws enacted for the welfare 
of every public school teacher in the state: 


1. Sabbatical leave with pay. 


Sick leave with partial salary for five months. 


Exchange privileges with teachers of other states 
and of other districts within California. 


The highest minimum salary law ever provided 
by a state for its teachers. 


Every teacher of California should belong to 
California Teachers Association. 


Every teacher in California should be proud to 
belong to an organization which has the record 


of accomplishments of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


California Teachers Association has pioneered 


the way for many progressive educational move- 
ments. 


Its committee activities have inaugurated: 


1. Continuing contracts for teachers. 
2. Greater state support for the public schools. 
Public support for kindergartens. 

Public support for junior high schools. 

Public support for junior colleges. 

Free textbooks for all public high school pupils. 


High certification qualifications, guaranteeing to 
every child in the state a well-trained, well-edu- 
cated teacher. 


The annual dues of California Tearhers Associa- 
tion are $3 per year. 


Every teacher of California should be enrolled 
in California Teachers Association. 


In return for the $3 membership dues the 
member receives: 


1. Service of the officers of California Teachers As- 
sociation. 
Sierra Educational News, official magazine, ten 
times a year. 
Information concerning educational and legislative 
affairs. 
Legal opinions from an efficient, well-trained at- 
torney. 


Loan privileges (restricted) from state and section 
funds. 

Protection which comes from a united profession. 
Constant attendance at every session of the State 
Legislature and constructive work in legislation. 


California Teachers Association program in- 
cludes: 


1. Maintenance of all of California's beneficial edu- 
cational laws. 
Active opposition to every movement which would 
endanger public education in. California. 
Assistance to national and local educational asso- 
ciations in all work for the advancement of pub- 
lic education in America. 
Cooperation with State Department of Education 
in its program. 
A statewide Policies and Plans Committee and 
several hundred Consulting Groups. 


It is the duty of every teacher in California to 
be a member of California Teachers Association. 
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Written after a flight by United Air 
Lines from San Francisco to Reno. 


W E read recently that flying can 


transform an ordinary vacation into an 
unforgettable holiday. We were a lit- 
tle skeptical of that statement, or at 
least its full significance did not dawn 
upon us, until we watched the passen- 
gers of a United Air Lines plane alight 


at San Francisco airport one sunny 
morning last month. 


Most of these people had left New 
York just the afternoon before — 
some vacation-bound, some on busi- 
ness. Here they were in San Fran- 
cisco at 8:30 in the morning, eager and 
ready to enjoy their full two-weeks va- 
cation! 


We wanted to question some of the 
passengers, but our beautiful Main- 
liner plane was warming its motors at 
the gate and the loud-speaker was an- 
nouncing the departure of the “Con- 


tinental for Reno, Salt Lake, Omaha, 
Chicago and New York.” It’s twin en- 
gines throbbed with the power of 
1,100 aerial horses. A moment later 
we were inside the luxurious cabin 
and in another second we were roar- 
ing down the runway — off for our 
first air adventure over a regular air 
passenger route. 


We were about to take an air les- 
son in California geography — and 
wing our way across the fertile acres 
of the Sacramento Valley, the snow- 
capped High Sierras and beautiful 
Lake Tahoe, to land at Reno. We 
were then to reverse the process and 
fly back in a total elapsed flying time 
of just 3 hours. 


We wonder if you have ever driven 
to the top of Twin Peaks in San Fran- 
cisco to enjoy the panorama of the 
city and bay below you? If you have, 
you may multiply that sight by a 
dozen times when soaring high above 
the waters of San Francisco Bay 
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spread out below like a silver sheet. 
To the right is the city itself, nestling 
on its hills. 


The tremendous 8-mile-long Bay Bridge 
somehow seems to belie its gigantic propor- 
tions. From a height of some 8,000 feet the 
silvery towers seem dwarfed; the steelwork 
like a slender ribbon as it stretches from 
shore to shore. Small boats and steamers 
leave a rippled wake. 


In almost less time than it takes to tell, 
we had passed ‘over Treasure Island and 
the upper end of the Bay, to the junction 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. 
To our left are green undulating hills and 
our path now lies straight above the Sac- 
ramento Valley. Below us the river wan- 
ders over the landscape giving out small 
bayous like the tentacles of an octopus. 
In a veritable maze of water-ways — all 
coursing their ways past verdant banks and 
productive acreages — are sloughs and irri- 
gation canals. Vast orchards appear like 
dark green, perfectly proportioned parks or 
forests. The rich soil in places show black, 
and tiny farm-houses nestle among truck: 
gardens in the flat delta country. 


Below us is one of the worlds most fer 
tile regions, consisting of a huge checker: 
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board of 12,000,000 acres of land where 
almost every kind of crop grows. 

Soaring above the Sacramento Valley in- 
stantly reveals why it is a fertile area. It 
is the view of the mountains on either side 
of the protected valley and the winding 
river that makes an indelible impression 
upon us. We can see what Nature did for 


the region, and how man readily adapted 
himself. 


Beyonp Sacramento, we follow the 
American River. The terrain suddenly 
changes and instead of a broad, level plain, 
we cross foothills that rise to form the 
backbone of the state—the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. The countryside becomes more 
rugged. Tiny lakes, cradled in the low 
mountains, shine like jewels. Great stands 
of virgin forest clothe the hills. In the dis- 
tance, to the east, we can see snow cow 
ered peaks. In a few minutes we are pass- 
ing high over the Sierra Nevadas, the bright 
sun shining on its snow banks with a daz- 
zling brilliance. 

Then Lake Tahoe bursts into view! It 
is like a liquid mountain mirror, surrounded 
by lofty peaks; its shores mantled with 
pines, firs and cedars. 

We fly across the northern end of this 
bluest of blue lakes, close to Agate and 
Crystal Bays. Actually, royal purple more 
nearly describes the coloring of the mile- 
high body of water. 

Before we know it, we are in Nevada. 
The mountains are less high, and after 
crossing a plateau we land at the United 
Air Lines field in Reno. 

The return trip is just as thrilling, but 
this time we cross to the north end of the 
big lake. Beyond Truckee, still in the snow 
country, is another lake, Donner, where a 
party of pioneers was snowbound in 1847, 
a number of them perishing. The lake lies 
close to the railroad tracks and the main 
highway, and as we fly west we are within 
sight of the road and tracks, often cross- 
ing and re-crossing them. Tiny objects be- 
low us are automobiles, seeming scarcely to 
move, sO great is our own speed. As gla- 
cier-scarred peaks, and pine forest drop 
from view, we begin wondering just what 
an Easterner thinks when he sees California 
for the first time from the air. 


We of California, often take too much 


for granted the heritage of beauty that is 
ours. 


» © *s 


California Conservationist, devoted to the 
conservation of fish and game, state parks, 
forests, mining, oil and gas, is published 
monthly by State Department of Natural 
Resources, with editorial offices at 306 State 
Office Building, Sacramento; Robert M. 
Baughey is editor. This attractive, illustrated 
magazine is now in its 4th volume. 


EDUCATION BY TRAVEL 


EDUCATION BY TRAVEL AS PART OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


Arthur J. O. Anderson, Associate Professor in Social Science and Director of 
the Museum, Eastern New Mexico College, Portales 


wo one who has taken for granted 
California’s mountains and_ beaches, 
New Mexico comes as something very 
new. And no less a surprise is the 
very general interest its people have 
in the Spanish, mission, and Indian 
past, and their present evidences. 

In Portales, literally the portal to 
old New Mexico, 375 out of 669 stu- 
dents of Eastern New Mexico College 
are planning this year to see a great 
deal of their own state and the rest 
of the continent—not in vacation 
time, but as an integral part of the 
curriculum in the school year, 
which provision has been made. 

Eastern New Mexico College, serv- 
ing the 7 eastern counties, is fairly 
isolated. Few students have ever trav- 
eled out of the state; many know only 
their own counties. To this situation 
the college owes its annual plans for 
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for 


trips which will give underprivileged 
students opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with their own United States 
at least: for most of them will return 
to their isolated communities after 
their college career. 


Four excursions have been announced for 
this year; one over New Mexico; one 
through the Eastern states, one to Mexico 
City, and the last through the Western states 
to California. Each will take 1-3 weeks. 


The Board of Regents provides a fund 
used for traveling expenses (by bus). Stu- 
dents pay their own incidental costs, esti- 
mated at $25 to $50 for the various trips. 

The living pueblos of Taos, Tesuque, San 
Ildefonso, Santa Clara, Jemez, and Acoma 
are focuses of the home state tour in Janu- 
ary. The other colleges and the State Uni- 
versity at Albuquerque will be visited; like- 
wise Ruidoso, the Mescalero Apache Indian 
Reservation, and the Carrie Tingley Hospital 
at Hot Springs. 

A swing into Texas and across the inter- 
national boundary will let the traveling 
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students see El Paso and Juarez. Perhaps 
the most unusual opportunity comes from 
an invitation extended when the Governor 
and his wife were in Portales in the fall, to 
tour the state capital at Santa Fe, the Santa 
Fe Museum, and the old Palace of the Gov- 
erns; and then to be guests of Governor and 
Mrs. Miles at tea in the Governor’s Mansion. 

The second group, which will leave in 
February, will spend two days in New 
Orleans during the Mardi Gras. They then 
drive north to Washington, D. C., where as 
special guests of the New Mexico Senators 
and Representative Dempsey, they will visit 
the capitol, the Supreme Court building, see 
Congress in action, and be shown over the 
White House. The return to New Mexico 
will be through the northern tier of states. 


The Mexico Trip 


The Mexico City trip repeats a popular 
excursion sponsored by the Spanish Depart- 
ment last year. An estimated $30 will give 
the stuednt a three weeks’ tour of the land 
to the south. This tour may explain in part 
why one who has lived in Mexico finds 
students here actually speaking good, fluent 
Spanish—the best he has heard among 
American language students. Guadalajara 
will be included in the trip this time. 

The last tour has grown out of plans to 
send the a capella choir to Music Educa- 
tors National Conference in Los Angeles. 
Since a rushed trip to the coast and back 
would be a wasted opportunity, additional 
students have been invited to go. The group 
will pass through the Zuni and Hopi coun- 
try, and, on its way to Salt Lake City, the 
Grand Canyon. They will see Bryce and 
Zion National Parks, inspect San Francisco, 
and come home by way of Arizona. 

The year 1940 marks the 400th anniver- 
sary of Coronado’s expedition through the 
Southwest. Folk music festivals and pageants 
will be given in the towns along his route 
to celébrate the occasion. One of the direc- 
tors will be Thomas Wood Stevens, whose 
Globe Theatre made Shakespeare live for so 
many at San Diego Exposition. 

And so for New Mexico students as well 
as for visitors from other states, there is 
much education through travel this year. 


* * * 


Yosemite Winter Club Yearbook, 1938- 
39, edited by Ben Tarnutzer, printed and 
published by Yosemite Park and Curry Com- 
pany, is a beautiful 52-page brochure, at- 
tractive in typography and illustrations. Cal- 
ifornia winter-sports enthusiasts on all school 
levels will enjoy this notable and authentic 
compendium. 


Pony Express Courier 


Authentic — Historical 
Of special value to schools, 
teachers, and Libraries 
Subscription $1.50 per year 
PLACERVILLE (“Hangtown”) CALIFORNIA 
Send for free sample copy 
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SUMMER TRAVEL: 1940 


SUMMER SCHOOLS WILL HAVE UNUSUALLY LARGE ATTENDANCE 


Because of the unsettled con- 
ditions in Europe and other parts of 
the world, teachers who generally 
plan trips abroad will attend in un- 
usually large numbers, Summer Ses- 
sions in institutions of higher learn- 
ing this summer, 1940. 


Already there are indications that 
summer travel from California to cen- 
ters of learning in other states will be 
much more extensive than usual. 


Likewise, it is confidently antici- 
pated that extraordinary numbers of 
teachers will attend summer schools 
on the Pacific Coast this year. 


In keeping with progressive ideas in 
education, modern summer schools 


Luggage Tips for Mexico 


You can always tell a wise traveler by 
his luggage. Invariably the more he trav- 
els the less he carries,” says Douglas Mal- 
colm of American Express Travel Service. 
“Two bags at most, and preferably one, 
can be made to meet most needs.” 


The trend toward smaller and lighter 
luggage has been given great impetus by air 
travel, where one is obliged to pay for the 
extra weight; the limit on most planes is 
35 pounds. Many people have discovered 
that they can get along very nicely with 
only one bag. 


With the new, wardrobe-type bags now 
being introduced for both men and wo- 
men it is possible to carry, without muss- 
ing, 3 suits or 12 dresses, together with 
their accessories, in a standard-size bag that 
will easily slip under a sleeper berth. 


The Pullman Company asks that one 
observe the following limits in selecting 
luggage, — not over 9 inches high, 20 
inches wide and 30 inches long. And re- 
member, if your bag comes slightly within 
these limits it is less apt to get scratched 
up. A wardrobe bag that opens flat — 
that is, lying on its side—is more con- 
venient in a pullman berth than one that 
must be stood on its end. 


The experienced traveler also carries a 
small over-night case in which to keep toilet 
articles and other small, immediate necessi- 
ties which one would like to have at hand 
at all times. This can be kept in the bag- 
gage rack and is more accessible than a 
large bag stowed beneath the seat. 


increasingly are offering rich and va- 
ried programs of study, activities and 
recreation. Field trips, excursions, 
and tours have become important 
parts of the curriculum; such activ- 
ities as handicrafts, dramatics, aqua- 
tics, folk-dancing, and archery, are be- 
coming increasingly prominent. 

New developments, such as — adult 
education, education in CCC and for- 
estry camps, education of exceptional 
children, and visual education, — are 
leading ever-increasing numbers of 
alert teachers to go to Summer School 
in order to keep abreast of these mod- 
ern trends. 

1940 promises to be a banner year 
for the Summer Schools of America. 


Travel Helps Trade 


More Travel to South America 


Means More Exports 


Fi persons realize how important tour- 
ists, or more exactly, tourist dollars are in 
the field of foreign trade,” states Lynde 
Selden, executive vice-president of Amer- 
ican Express Company, in commenting on 
present trade prospects. 


“Last year over 16,000 American trav- 
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elers visited South America and left be- 
hind — for hotels, transportation and va- 
rious services about $8,000,000. This gives 
our South American neighbors that 
amount of exchange with which to buy 
our motor cars, radios, typewriters and 
other exports. 

“*$8,000,000 is a small amount compared 
to the hundreds of millions our travelers 
have spent in other parts of the world. 
Now that South America is becoming bet- 
ter known, we should easily double the 
number of visitors within a short time. Ho- 
tels equal to the best in Europe are now 
found in all the chief Latin-American cities, 
and excellent motor roads are now being 
built.” 

Favorable exchange rates, too, make 
travel in South America attractive to those 
who must watch their budgets, — while the 
all-inclusive tours which are now offered 
by American Express make it possible for 
travelers who are not familiar with the 
languages and customs to easily see and en- 
joy all that is worth while in that part 
of the world. 


U. S. Limes to Europe 


To All Europe Via the Mediterranean” 
is the new slogan of the United States 
Lines, as announced by W. H. Maybaum, 
Pacific Coast passenger traffic manager, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 

Advice was received from New York 
office of United States Lines that the 
President of the United States and United 
States Maritime Commission have approved 
resumption of §. S$. Manhattan and S. S. 
Washington, America’s two largest steam- 
ers, in trans-Atlantic service. 

First sailing was that of S. S. Manhattan 
from New York December 30 for Genoa, 
Naples, and return from Genoa January 
15. S. S. Washington leaves New York 
January 13 and returns from Genoa January 
29, and fortnightly thereafter, carrying pas- 
sengers, freight and mail. 


Conference on Education and Race Rela- 
tions, 710 Standard Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has recently issued two noteworthy 
booklets. 1. Singers in the Dawn, a brief 
anthology of American Negro poetry, com- 
piled by Robert B. Eleazer, comprises 24 
pages. 2. Songs of the South, words and 
music of 17 favorite Negro spirituals, are 
selected from Southland Spirituals, a pub- 
lication of Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Company 


of Chicago. 
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Longest Straight Railroad 


Adustratia has the longest straight 
railroad in the world, says Douglas Mal- 
colm of American Express Travel Service. 
On the great Nullarbor Plain this railway 
runs, without a curve, for more than 300 
miles, probably the longest stretch of 
straight line in the world. This vast plane 
is treeless. The tracks of this trans-Aus- 
tralian railway stretch from Port Pirie, in 
South Australia, to Kalogoorlie, the center 
of West Australia’s gold industry —a dis- 
tance of over 1,100 miles. Over the whole 
distance there is not on stream of running 
water, as the entire country is arid. Water 
is obtained from wells drilled along the 
right-of-way. 
oe @ 


Ameriean Business 


Mi acumian COMPANY has issued 
an important and thoroughly modern text, 
Understanding American Business, by Hum- 
phrey B. Neill (in collaboration with How- 
ard M. Cool, Director, Division of Consumer 
Interests, National Better Business Bureau); 
one of American Youth Series, edited by 
Thomas H. Briggs. 

This text is primarily intended for pupils 
who, for one reason or another, do not take 
the regular high school courses. It is not a 
formal economics textbook, though it con- 
tains much material that would fall in an 
economics course. The pupils who study it 
will shortly take their places in the business 
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world. They therefore should have an un- 
derstanding of the basic facts and principles 
of business as it is conducted in America. 
It is the aim of this book to provide that 
understanding in such a way that it can be 
most readily grasped by students of average 
ability. 460 pages, many illustrations; price 
$1.92. 


Getting and Spending, The A B C of 
Ecoonmics, by Mildred Adams, also pub- 
lished by Macmillan, a small, illustrated book 
of 125 pages, is in the Peoples Library, a 
series planned and edited by a committee 
of American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. Members of the committee are Charles 
A. Beard, historian; Morse A. Cartwright, 
American Association for Adult Education; 
George P. Brett, Jr., the Macmillan Com- 
pany; and Lyman Bryson, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


S. S. Washington begins 1940 series of Mediterranean cruises 





WE VISIT A TRAIN 


JANE AND I TOOK A TRIP 


Laura Ellis Snyder, Teacher 1st Grade, Ynez Elementary School, 
Alhambra, Los Angeles County 


oD ANE and I wanted to visit a train. 
We took along 60 children, ages six 
and seven, 25 dangling sweaters (it 
was a hot day), six mothers, one nice 
bus driver and an apple. 
eating the apple. 


Ernest was 


Great enthusiasm was shown as we 
passed the cemetery. Joan had an 
uncle buried there. Sixty little heads 
peered through the windows of the 
bus trying to locate the grave. They 
really saw the grave for sure, they 
said. 


We arrived at the Union Station. 
Jane found a man that knew a man 
that knew a man that would show us 
around. The children spied a porter. 
Great shouts of glee arose from our 
bus. It was a really truly porter even 
to the red cap. The hullabaloo 
brought forth an army of porters. 
They helped us unload the sixty. 

In the waiting room a great hush 
fell upon our little band as the sweet 
song of the Blue Danube came over 
the loud speaker. It was a subdued 
silence of awe and wonderment. Just 
a lot like it may be in heaven when 
so many little feet stop still at the 
sight of angels. 

A ‘curious crowd gathered. We 
seemed a rare curiosity in that throng 
of worldly busy travellers. A woman 
in an enormous fur coat passed us. 
She came back to gaze at us. She 
passed very close to Richard. When 
she turned her back he stuck his 
finger in the fur. He said it felt 
funny! 

Finally a man who knew the man who 
knew the Man with the Gray Cap came to 
show us around. We followed him. So did 
50 bystanders. We passed through the wait- 
ing-room, the baggage-room and saw the 
place where people went through the gates 
to the train. The 60 wanted to know if we 


could go out to the trains and away off. 
I said, “No, not today.” 

It was a beautiful day in our beautiful Los 
Angeles. Even the birds sang as we passed 
through the patios. 

Some of the officials took a bow as we 
passed their desks. The children clapped. 
We were on our way back to the bus. 


Frederick had to have a drink. So did the 
other 59. We lined up at the drinking- 
fountain. It was too high for such little 
folks. So the mothers hoisted. Sixty hoists 
and all were watered. One. of the littlest 
ones had to go to the toilet. Jane eased him 
off of the end of the line to the proper 
room. The other 59 did not have to go. 


With the help of porters, the barber and 
the Man with the Gray Cap we got back on 


the bus. Now we were going to get on a. 


really truly train down at the Union Pacific 
yards. 


A man from the Union Pacific helped 
unload our bus. A hostess took charge of 
our band of sight-seers. We had our pic- 
tures taken and got to feel the wheels of 
the engine. I'll bet you never did feel the 
wheel of a real engine! We could even feel 
the grease on the bolts! 

Miss Thomas took us into the baggage 
car, the diner, the pullman and the lounge 
car. It was just grand. The man in the 
pullman gave us some books. 

We got back on the bus. The porter gave 
each child a souvenir. Then we started for 
home. Arlene lost her souvenir. It dropped 
under a seat. Sixty heads, feet, and arms 
went into action under seats. I blew my 
whistle and Jane and I got them all right 
side up again. If a souvenir was lost again, 
it was gone forever. No more hunting. 


W: arrived back at school and every 
one back in his own seat. All except Mary. 
She wasn’t there. The desk was empty! 
Stark, cold empty! 


Where had she disappeared? She had just 
vanished between the bus and the room. 
We were all sure she was on the bus, but 
we were sure now she wasn't with us! 

A wild hunt! A trip to her home. No 
Mary. A phone call to her grandmother. 


LL 


Cameron Beck of New York City, lec- 
turer, vocational and industrial relations 
consultant, widely known throughout Cali- 
fornia as well as nationally, plans to revisit 
California March 15-May 1. Mr. Beck, for 
17 years personnel director, New York 
Stock Exchange, and for 5 years director 
of the Exchange Institute, is now engaged 
in transcontinental lecture tours. Califor- 
nia high school principals and others who 
may be interested in arranging lecture en- 
gagements should address Mr. Beck at 
School of Business Practice and Speech, 
suite 2118, RKO Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 
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She wasn’t there. Dear God in Heaven at 
a time like this hear the teacher's prayer! 
Do produce the child! 

The phone rang. It was from my home. 
Would I come home immediately? The new 
maid had just fallen down into the cellar 
and was hurt. They had brought her up out 
of the cellar but I'd better come home. I 
left Mary in the care of Providence and 
started for home. It was four o'clock now. 
As I passed Hellman Avenue, Mary and her 
mother gaily waved to me from their car. 
The mother had just taken her off of the 
bus when I hadn't noticed! 

I arrived home. The maid sat in a chair 
moaning. Laundry was all over the floor. 
The washing-machine was splashing away. 
I took the maid to a doctor. 

“Are you sure, Mrs. Jones,” said the doc- 
tor, “that you were not dizzy?” 

“No, sir,” she said. “I ain't takin’ to dizzy 
spelis. I was lookin’ for the clothes basket.” 


She was damaged but could be repaired. 
So I took her home. 


University of Colorado 


Douglass Becomes Director of College of 
Education at University of Colorado 


D.. HARL R. DOUGLASS (B.S. 
and A.M., University of Missouri: 
Ph.D., Stanford University). Kenan 
professor of education and chairman 
of division of teacher training at Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been 
appointed director of College of Edu- 


cation at University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 


Dr. Douglass succeeds Dr. Harold Ben- 
jamin, who resigned to go to the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Douglass will take up 
his duties at the University of Colorado 
at the beginning of the spring quarter — 
the latter part of March. 

Professor Douglass wide experience in 
the field of education fits him admirably 
for this position. He has been a high 
school mathematics teacher, a superinten- 
dent of schools in Missouri and Oregon, 
and professor of education at University 
of Oregon, University of Pennsylvania. 
Stanford University, and University of 
Minnesota. 

A specialist in secondary education, he 
is author of Modern Methods of High 
School Teaching, Douglass Standard Diag: 
nostic Algebra Tests, Organization and 
Administration of Secondary Schools, Su- 
pervision of Instruction in Secondary 
Schools (with C. W. Boardman), and Sec’ 


ondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America. 
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Then Came War: 1939 


WV orp Book Company has issued an 
album,, three 12-inch records —6 sides — 
entitled The Sound of History: Then Came 
War: 1939, giving a vivid, factual and im- 
partial recording of the eevnts leading up 
to the declaration of the present war in 
Europe. 

Woven into this dramatic narrative are 
the voices of Hitler, Chamberlain, and Dal- 
adier heard in their historic speeches of the 
past summer. The effect is that of being 
present while history is made. 

Pacific Coast headquarters of World Book 
Company are 149 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. C. S. Jones is Pacific Coast 
Manager. 


* 





* 
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Nursery School Teaching, an occupational 
brief published by Western Personnel Serv- 
ice, 30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, 
is a 10-page bulletin of timely interest. The 
Service is affiliated with American Council 
on Education and American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. Direc- 
tor is Winifred M. Hausam; associate direc- 
tor, Helen G. Fisk. 

Western Personnel Service is a non-profit 
cooperative association of Western colleges 
and universities; 14 California educational 
institutions are members. It serves as a clear- 
ing house for occupational information of 
interest to college students and publishes 
throughout the year, studies of occupations 
upon the West Coast. The publications are 
used in many of the universities in connec- 
tion with vocational guidance courses. 





* * #*# 





Inter-American Cultural Activities in the 
United States, (preliminary survey) is a 
thick mimeographed publication of 160 
pages issued by Chief, Division of Cultural 
Relations, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., in connection with the recent con- 
ference on Inter-American Relations in the 
Field of Education. Also issued is report of 
General Findings Committee, reports and 
recommendations of group meetings and 
principal addresses. Teachers interested in 
these materials may address Secretary of 
State, Washington, D. C. - 


* * * 


A Program of Action for American Youth 
is an 18-page bulletin embodying recommen- 
dations of American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education; direc- 
tor is Floyd W. Reeves with offices at 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Chester 
H. Rowell, editor, San Francisco Chronicle, 
is a member of the Commission. 

The American Youth Commission was 
established to perform a public service; it is 
non-partisan, non-sectarian, and non-govern- 
mental. It welcomes the interest of all and 
would appreciate comments and suggestions 
with reference to its work. 



























California History Nugget, published six 
times a year by California State Department 
of Education, is now in its 7th volume; edi- 
torial office is at California State Historical 
Association, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles; editor is Dr. Owen C. Coy, director 
of the Association. 

This useful periodical is furnished free of 
charge as supplementary textbook material 
to California public elementary schools and 
junior high schools. 


Manual for Remedial Reading, by Edward 
William Dolch, Ph.D., associate professor of 
education, University of Illinois; a book of 
175 pages, is a practical handbook for all 
interested in this important field; published 
by Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 
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TOO BIG A JOB 
FOR JANUARY 


Balancing one’s budget after the heavy, extra expenses of the 
holidays may be too big a job for January’s income. Yet the 
task may be easy when spread over a whole year. A con- 
venient way to do this is through an American Trust Company 


PERSONAL LOAN—Available Without Endorsers to Teachers 
with Public School Tenure. Such loans range from $100 up. 
Repayment is spread over a whole year, with no monthly 
installments falling due in the summer vacation months, The 


$6 PER $100—This includes, without added charge, special 


life insurance covering the unpaid balance. There are no fees 


Ask at this bank’s office near your home or school. 


Dr. Maurice A. Bigelow, professor of 
biology at Columbia University for four 
decades, author, and lecturer on social hy- 
giene education, is now making a tour 
throughout the west, visting in Arizona, 
California, Oregon, and Washington, as a 
representative of United States Public 
Health Service and of American Social Hy- 
giene Association. 

The purpose of his visit is to meet and 
talk with individuals and groups interested 
in social hygiene education. He plans to be 
in San Francisco Bay area January 9-14, and 
in Los Angeles area January 19-25. 

Address all communications to American 
Social Hygiene Association, Western States 
Division, 45 Second Street, San Francisco. 
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NEW YEARS MESSAGE : 1940 


Roy W. Cloud 


T HIS is a little late perhaps to extend Season’s Greetings, but we wish 
you A Very Happy New Year and, as a well-known radio commentator re- 
marks at the close of each of his broadcasts, “We do mean you.” 


1940 can be just about as happy as we want it to be. In the natural 
course of events circumstances may arise to mar the enjoyment of some, 
but the realization that we are indeed fortunate in our employment, 
our locations, and in the fact that we are rendering real service, should 
make us realize that this is a good world and we should be happy that we 
are living in the best time that history has ever recorded. 


Looking ahead we can see responsibilities which must devolve upon 


every citizen of California. We also see local, state and national affairs 
which will challenge our interest. 


Facing us this month, and perhaps in February too, is the Special Ses- 
sion of the California Legislature. Additional revenues must be provided to 
care for the relief situation. As individuals, teachers should study this 
problem and if possible help to solve it. Perhaps new taxing methods must 
be evolved. As professional people, we should try to help our neighbors 


understand the necessity of providing funds for every function of govern- 
ment. 


Taxes and their use sometimes are flippantly criticized. Instead of crit- 
icizing we should try to realize that taxes are necessary if our nation is to 
continue. Our greatest protection and our greatest comforts — life, liberty 
and happiness—are ours because we pay taxes for our material protection 
and for the refinements which allow us to go as we please without fear. 


On May 7 the Presidential Primary will be held. Voters of the various 
political parties will elect delegates to National Conventions. At these con- 
ventions candidates will be selected for the office of President of the United 
States. Again as citizens we must carefully consider the welfare of our 


nation and be prepared to vote for the ones whom we believe will best rep- 
resent all of the people. 


June 7 is the date for the election of school trustees in most of the 
school districts of California. Every citizen should be sure to participate in 


this annual event. The welfare of our state depends upon the wise admin- 
istration of our school districts. 


August 27, State Primaries. Candidates for the Assembly and Senate 
of the California Legislature and for a Senator and Congressmen for the 
Congress of the United States, are selected on this date. This is a time when 


we should remember the friends who have loyally protected the interests of 
public education. 


November 5, General Election. A President of the United States, a 
United States Senator, Congressmen, State Senators and Assemblymen, will 
be elected. This is indeed an important date. We must remember then that 
it is our duty to lay aside all personalities and do our full duty as citizens. 


And so, with these responsibilities and privileges ahead, we wish you 
A Happy New Year. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


REPORT OF THE STATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO THE STATE COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION, LOS ANGELES, DECEMBER 9, 1939 


Pann it is my privilege to pre- 
sent a report to the California Council 
of Education. Our last Council Meet- 
ing was held during the 1939 session 
of the California Legislature. There 
were then 470 proposals pending as 
bills affecting public education. Some 
were good. Others would have been 
bothersome had they become laws. 
Not one really bad educational bill 
passed both houses. A number which 
did become law will be beneficial in 
their effects. 

Several of the proposals which 
would have been advantageous failed 
to pass either in the Senate or in the 
Assembly. Because of the apparent 
necessity of providing huge sums for 
relief, it seemed impossible to secure 
the passage of bills which carried ad- 
ditional or new appropriations, unless 
they were already budgeted. 


Reviewing the 1939 session of the 
Legislature, we can say truthfully that 
public education has many staunch 
and steadfast friends among the legis- 
lators. We should cherish the hope 
that the schools will always continue 
to hold the high regard they now 
have in the minds and confidence of 
California’s lawmakers. 

During the first week of July, Cali- 
fornia entertained the National Educa- 
tion Association. The meetings were 


held in San Francisco. As a member 
of the national organization I have 
attended many of its national meet- 
ings. As Secretary of California 
Teachers Association I have been at 
ten of the annual assemblies. Few 
meetings have equaled this year’s 
convention. The teachers of San 
Francisco and the Bay Area planned 
thoroughly and well for the pleasure 
and comfort of the 16,000 who came 
to the Golden State. 


When the meetings were over the 
teachers of Los Angeles and Southern 
California were then the hosts of hun- 
dreds of these visitors. Communica- 
tions from the East constantly bring 
thanks for the courtesies which were 
extended. Not only were the extra- 
convention events pleasant, but the 
meeting-places were ample and com- 
fortable and California demonstrated 
its “unusually” fine summer weather. 

Following the National Education 
Association convention our Associa- 
tion was compelled to enter the cam- 
paign against the initiative for 
30-Thursday. As school workers I 
am sure that every member of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association favors re- 
lief for the aged, but this 30-Thurs- 
day proposal, we believed, would have 
been most disastrous for our state and 
our public school system. Therefore, 
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we worked arduously with other 
statewide organizations which opposed 
the measure. We expended time, 
energy and Association funds. The 
voters, by nearly 1,000,000 majority, 
decided against the plan. We hope 
that our Association will not be com- 
pelled soon to participate in a similar 
campaign, but I am sure our organiza- 
tion may be counted upon to do its 
full share in any civic emergency 
whenever the need may arise. 


During the year the Consulting 
Groups, which are part of our Policies 
and Plans Committee, have functioned 


faithfully through out the state. We 
have furnished materials and study- 
guides and have provided real leader- 
ship. The results will be most worth 
while not only for our own members, 
but for the state as well. 


I wish here publicly to thank the 
leaders and members of the Consult- 
ing Groups who have met so faithfully 
and have made sacrifices to enable 
them to study problems, the solutions 
of which will tend to improve our 
schools. Commendation and thanks 
are due to the Policies and Plans Com- 
mittee which, under the leadership of 
our past president, John A. Sexson, 
is furnishing the impetus for con- 
tinued planning in California in order 
that we may continue to guide the 
great work of education along right 
lines. 


All day yesterday and this morn- 
ing members of Committees have 
studied problems which you will dis- 
cuss later. Some of them will need 





further consideration. Many of the 
most beneficial practices of our public 
school system have come from the de- 
liberations of our California Council 
of Education. It is necessary there- 
fore, that every proposal shall be 
studied thoughtfully before any con- 
clusion is reached. Hasty action is 
apt to bring regret. Mature judgment 
and thorough deliberation should be 
our regular practices. 

During the history of our organ- 
ization many faithful workers have 
given their time and effort freely and 
generously for the welfare of the 
schools. . Teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals and _ superintendents 
worked together harmoniously for the 
common cause. I hope that class con- 
sciousness shall never have any place 
in California Teachers Association. 
We are all teachers, whatever our 
school position may be, and as teach- 
ers we must so work that all of our 
best practices may prevail and be im- 
proved. We must demonstrate our 
belief in democratic institutions and 
democratic procedures. 


have 


In closing this report I wish to 
thank the State Officers, the Section 
Officers, the Board of Directors, Coun- 
cil Members, and all who are enrolled 
in California Teachers Association, for 
the many acts of kindness and the 
courtesies which have been shown to 
those who serve you in the Sections 
and at state headquarters. 

With many peoples of the world 
sorely tried because of war or threats 
of war in their midst, we in Califor- 
nia should be thankful that we have 
our home, our schools and our work. 
It should be our constant hope that 
those in authority in our nation shall 
lead us in the ways of peace. 


* * 


Visalia School District, Tulare County, 
is completing at cost of $231,000 a fine 
new building for grades 7 and 8. Visalia 
Union High School District recently voted 
a bond issue of $397,000 by a majority 
of more than 10 to 1. Construction has 
begun and the new buildings will be ready 
for occupancy next September. The Ju- 
nior College will be housed in the new 
plant and thus separated entirely from the 
high school. DeWitt Montgomery, veteran 
worker in California Teachers Association, 
is superintendent of schools. 
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AMONG THE REDSKINS 


Mathilda Marie Meyer, Teacher, Indian Day School, North Fork, Madera County 


Hic in. the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, in the heart of a National 
Forest, I daily teach the children of 
a “forgotten tribe” of Indians, — 
the Monos. 


A branch of the Piute tribe orig- 
inally from the Yosemite region, they 
have all the facial characteristics of 
that particular tribe. Their black 
slanting eyes, in round high cheek- 
boned faces, seem full of the dreams 


of another existence and another pat- | 


tern of living. 

Intelligent, keen-eyed, sensitive to 
beauty, they have a great genius for 
art and music and express much of 
their hopes, dreams and ideals through 
these mediums of expression. Their 
art shows an instinctive knowledge of 
fundamental and advanced techniques. 

Their moods are many. Sometimes 
there is a quietness about them, a sort 
of resigned tranquillity which runs 
deep in theit souls. Other times a 
carefree vivaciousness transposes them 
into fun-loving and _ thoroughly 
normal children. 


Just like the average city child, the 
Indian boy’s thoughts are all of cow- 
boys out on the open range, “riding’, 
ropin’, steerin’” and full of nostalgic 
yearnings “To smell the bacon frying 
when it’s sizzling in the pan.” 

Like small replicas of sun-tanned 
movie cowboys, they have absorbed 
all the characteristics of these glamor- 
ous characters in mode of expression, 
action and dress. With loud shirts 
and kerchiefs, jeans and cowboy 
boots, they walk with the stride of 
professional cowpunchers. 

The guitar is their favorite instru- 
ment and they play with sensitiveness 
and feeling all the songs characteristic 
of the cattle-men. 

Proud of their background, they 
have a deep interest in their race and 
its history. With minds full of In- 
dian mythology, they tell gruesome 
tales of The Walking Skeleton, who 
stalked the North Fork Hills, and 
whose bones even now can be heard 
to rattle in the sound of the Mono 
Wind. 


Strange, weird tales of Coyote and 
Wolf, animal characters imbued with 
human speech, are as real to them as 
the Lone Ranger. These are vividly 
interesting when narrated in their 
colorful manner. 

“Manihu!”, they cry as they alight 
from the buses which bring them from 
the nearby mission, their home for 
the school year. “Manihu,” for they 
still cling to the Mono form of greet- 
ing. 

Then they crowd about one, full ot 
the things so close to their hearts. . . 
Of the skunk Raymond caught in his 
trap this morning . . . oderiferous evi- 
dence still clings stubbornly to the 
figure of the retreating boy... 
“Poheet!” (skunk) the children shout 
and their laughter echoes through the 
valley and resounds from the moun- 
tains. : 

Then they will unfold a galaxy of 
events so important in their lives. 
The snow-bird which flitted across 
their path, the eagle they spotted high 
up in a yellow pine tree, the bushy- 
tailed grey squirrel playing at the 
foot of a giant oak. 


I need no theater, for daily I am 
amused, inspired, by a group of dark- 
skinned little actors who portray all 
of life that I need know in the most 
charmingly naive manner. 

I can look at their art work and 
imagine myself in the Champs Elysees 
Palace in Paris. 

I can listen to their sensitive ren- 
dering of guitar and harmonica selec- 
tions and feel myself around a camp- 
fire with the stars clear and bright 
overhead, and the coffee from an old, 
dilapidated coffee pot, sending aromas 
sweet to my nostrils. 

I can laugh at the subtle humor of 
Clarence whose ambition is to go to 
the city and be “a big shot.” 


Aw I think, these are my chil- 
dren, mine to mold, to learn from, to 
be inspired by, these —the children 
of a “Forgotten Tribe,” always to be 
remembered with poignant emotion 
and a very sincere love. 
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TENURE LEGISLATION 1939 


Alfred E. Lentz, California Teachers Association Legal Advisor; Sacramento 


wun article has been prepared to 
correct any misapprehension among 
the teachers and administrators of the 
State concerning the exact effect of 
changes made in the tenure law by 
the 1939 Legislature. 


1. School Code section 5.500 was 
amended to permit’ the governing 
board of any school district having an 
average daily attendance of 60,000 or 
more to fix, in its discretion, the pro- 
bationary period of service for all cer- 
tificated employees of the district at 
two complete, consecutive, school 
years instead of at three complete, 
consecutive, school years. 


The effect of the amendment is to 
permit the governing boards of San 
Francisco Unified School District, Los 
Angeles City Elementary School Dis- 
trict, and Los Angeles City High 
School District to fix the required 
probationary period of service in each 
district at either two years or three 
years, as the board may determine. 
Classification as a permanent em- 
ployee will, of course, accrue to each 
probationary employee, by operation 
of law, upon his reemployment (ex- 
cept when reemployed as a substitute 
employee after dismissal; Hogsett v. 
Beverly Hills School District, 11 Cal. 
App. (2d) 328) for the school year 
following the completion of the re- 
quired period of probationary service. 


It should be noted that no board 
affected is authorized to prescribe a 
two-year probationary period of serv- 
ice for some of its certificated em- 
ployees and a three-year probationary 
period for others of its certificated 
employees. The two-year probation- 
ary period must be adopted for all 
certificated employees of the district, 
or not at all. 


2. No change of any kind was made 
in School Code section 5.501, and the 
granting of tenure to any certificated 
employee of a district having an 
average daily attendance of less than 
850, following the employee’s employ- 


ment for the fourth, consecutive, 


school year, or thereafter, remains 
within the discretion of the govern- 
ing board of the district. 


School Code sections 5.500 and 
5.501 must always be read together, 
and the amendment of one does not 
necessarily affect the other. The 1939 
amendment of School Code section 
5.500 did not, in any way, modify or 
repeal section 5.501. 


3. School Code section 5.507 was 
added. This section authorizes the 
governing board of any school district, 
regardless of the average daily at- 
tendance of the district, to count as 
one of the required years of proba- 
tionary service, a year of employ- 
ment rendered by a_ probationary 
employee of the district as a substi- 
tute employee, or partly as a substi- 
tute employee and partly as a proba- 
tionary employee immediately preced- 
ing his first complete school year of 
service as a probationary employee of 
the district, if the employee has dur- 
ing the year first mentioned served 
for at least seventy-five per cent of 
the number of days the regular 
schools of the district were main- 
tained during such year. 


There is no requirement in the sec- 
tion which requires the governing 
board of a school district to make the 
same provision for all employees of 
the district coming within the provi- 
sions of the section. On its face, the 
section permits the board to deal with 
the case of each such employee indi- 
vidually. 


4. School Code section 5.508 was 
added. This section provides that in 
any school district in which a merit 
system for non-certificated employees 
has been established under the provi- 
sions of School Code sections 5.792 
and following, all employees of the 
district who are employed in positions 
the principal duties of which are set 
forth below, shall be required to hold 
general or special supervisory or ad- 
ministrative certificates or credentials, 
or such educational certificates or cre- 
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dentials as may be specified and issued 
by the State Board of Education, 
which is authorized to establish stan- 
dards for, and to issue such certifi- 


cates and credentials. The section 
applies to any position the principal 
duties of which are any one of the 
following: 


a. Supervising the work of instructor; 

b. Supervising educational and voca- 
tional counseling and placement; 

c. Supervising the planning of courses 
of study; 

d. Supervising the selection, collection, 
preparation, classification or demonstration 
of material for any course or courses of 
study; 

e. Supervising the examination, selec- 
tion, or assignment of teachers, principals, 
or other educational administrators; 

f. Supervising the preparation of budgets 
of funds to be used for educational pur- 
poses when this is the major function of 
a given position; 

g. Supervising the interpretation or 
evaluation from an educational standpoint 
of equipment, material, and housing when 
this is the major function of a given 
position; 

h. Supervising the original research con- 
nected with the evaluation and efficiency 
of the educational program; 

i. Administering or 
school health service; 


supervising the 


j. Administering or supervising the ac- 
tivities connected with the enforcement of 
the Compulsory Education Act, coordina- 
tion of child welfare activities involving 
the school and the home, and school adjust- 
ments of the socially maladjusted pupils; 

k. Administering or supervising the li- 
brary service; 

1. Administering or supervising the pro- 
duction and distribution of visual aids, in- 
struction in their use and evaluation of 
illustrative material; 

m. Administering and supervising menus 
and diet for the school cafeterias through- 
out the district; 

n. Administering or arranging institute 
sessions and other extra-curricular activities. 


Presumably the purposes of the sec- 
tion are to bring all persons employed 
in any district which has established 
a merit system for its non-certificated 
employees within the provisions of the 
tenure law and the state teachers re- 
tirement salary law, and to take them 
out of the merit system. These pur- 
poses are not specifically stated in the 
section, but appear to be accomplished 
by reason of these facts: 

First, any such person becomes a 
“person in a position requiring certifi- 
cation qualifications” as that term is 
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Presidents of California Teachers Association (left to right): Southern, Earle M. Green; Central Coast, Eulah Fowles; North 
Coast, Robert J. McKeay; Bay, Frances Yale Libbey; Central, Francis J. White; Northern, Robert M. Hartzell. 


used in the tenure law (School Code 
sections 5.500-5.501) and so comes 
within the provisions of that law; 


Second, he becomes a member of 
the State Teachers Retirement System 
if he is employed for a major part of 
each school month under a credential 
issued by the State Board of Educa- 
tion authorizing service in the position 
he occupies (School Code 
5.840(d) ); and 


section 


Third, positions required by the 
School Code to have certification 
qualifications are not within the merit 
system (School Code section 5.794). 

It might be pointed out that even 
prior to the enactment of section 
5.508, a holder of at least one of the 
types of positions designated was re- 
quired to hold a certificate. This 
position is that of a supervisor of in- 
struction if employed for more than 
half-time (School Code sections 5.470- 
5-471). 


5. School Code sections 5.521, re- 
lating to and defining temporary em- 
ployees of school districts, was amend- 
ed to include within the classification 
of temporary employees, persons em- 
ployed to serve from day to day to 
teach in special day and evening 
classes for adults for not to exceed 
four school months in 
term. 


any school 


6. While, strictly speaking, the law 
relating to the exchange of teachers 
is not a part of the tenure law, the 
addition of School Code section 
5.409a should be mentioned. Prior to 
the enactment of this section, it was 
not possible for the governing board 


of a school district in California to 
pay the salary of a teacher of the dis- 
trict while such teacher served as an 
exchange teacher elsewhere. 


Where the teacher was serving as 
an exchange teacher outside the state, 
this fact led to complications, in many 
instances, in the payment of the sal- 
ary of the teacher, and the payment 
of his retirement contributions to the 
State Teachers Retirement System, 
and to the district retirement system, 
if any. School Code section 5.409a 
permits the governing board of a 
school district in California to pay 
the salary of a teacher of the district 
while -he is serving as an exchange 
teacher elsewhere, making all deduc- 
tions required by law for retirement 
purposes. Thus the inconvenience 
and annoyances which have arisen in 
the past because of the lack of School 
Code section 5.409a should not occur 
again. 


George G. Geyer is now director of Glen- 
dale Junior College, succeeding Charles A. 
Nelson who died last summer. Mr. Geyer 
is a graduate of Pomona College, took his 
A.M. at University of California, with ad- 
vanced work at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. He is member, C.T.A. 
Committee on Policies, representing the 
district superindendents. Before going to 
Glendale he was district superintendent of 
schools, Westwood, Lassen County. 


*+ * 


The Pioneer Teacher, issued by California 
Retired Teachers Association, recently pub- 
lished its 25th number; president is Laura 
E. Settle of Los Angeles. The association 
recently held a noteworthy meeting at Fre- 
mont Avenue School, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Mrs. F. Leland Watkins, Radio Vice- 
Chairman, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution (address: 308 Eighth Street South, 
Fargo, North Dakota), issues much helpful 
educational and patriotic material. A recent 
mimeographed bulletin tells the stories of 
the Christmas carols. Other mimeographed 
material explains Christmas customs and 
gives a beautiful account of the first Ameri- 
can Christmas. 


National League at St. Louis 


N ationat League of Teachers Associations plans an outstanding program at its 
meetings at St. Louis, February 25-27. Sunday afternoon, 4:30-6:00 o'clock, tea will be 
served at the headquarters. 


Monday afternoon at 2 o'clock (Hotel Statler, Room 104), round-table discussions 
of teacher competence, cooperation between urban and rural teachers, and economic prob- 
lems; Dr. John C. Almack, professor of education, Stanford University, will be consultant 
at this and other round tables. Monday afternoon at headquarters, 5:00-6:00 o'clock, 


a Travel Tea. 


The breakfast meeting, Tuesday morning, 8:00 a. m. (Daniel Boone Room, Hotel 
Statler), will be addressed by Dr. Maycie Southall, Peabody College. The big open forum 
meeting Tuesday evening, 8:00 p. m., at headquarters, will consider school support, tenure, 


and retirement. 


Ida May Lovejoy, 2954 Laurel Street, San Diego, is the Western Vice-President of 


National League of Teachers Associations. 
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C. T. A. CONSULTING GROUPS 


JANUARY THEME: PUBLIC HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles; Director, C.T.A. Consulting Groups 


Ti: PROBLEM: National 
health conditions are not satisfac- 
tory. What are the functions of the 
school in health education and health 
service? How can this responsibility 
be met best by the school? What is 
the relationship of the school to 


other community agencies in this 
field? 


Although more of our people are 
living to be old than ever before they 
seem to be enduring rather poor 
health while they are doing it. 

The collective draft of 1917 found 
over one-third of our young men in 
such a poor physical condition that 
they were deemed useless for military 
service. This condition is probably just 
as apalling today as in 1917. 


Experts who have studied the re- 
sults of this mass check up in 1917 
say that most of the defects could 
have been prevented or corrected in 
childhood. 

The recent national health inven- 
tory showed that on an average win- 
ter day over 6 million people are suf- 
fering from illnesses which last for a 
week or more. If one knew the num- 
ber of persons who still go about their 
work, although actually not well, the 
figures would be staggering. 


A Clear Responsibility 


Educational Policies Commission, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, American Public 
Health Association, State Directors of 
Health and many other responsible groups 
have laid squarely before the school the re- 
sponsibility to do something about unsat- 
isfactory health conditions. 

Health Education has been defined by a 
joint committee of the N.E.A. and A.M.A. 
as follows: “Health Education is the sum 
of experiences in school and elsewhere 
which favorably influences habits, attitudes 
and knowledges related to the individual, 
community, and social health.” 

If figures given elsewhere on this page 
are typical, health education is not really 
functioning. In the face of this challenge 
only four State Departments of Education 
have been able to afford a full time special- 





ist in the field of health education, and in 
most parts of the country lack of funds 
makes any adequate program of health su- 
pervision and education difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

There is perhaps no field of educational 
service where the need is so obvious, pos- 
sible procedures so well established and 
progress so slow. 


What Are the Critical Issues? 


In a recent article in School and So- 
ciety, Dean Edmonson of Michigan, 
outlines a few critical issues facing 
health service in the schools: 

1. How complete a program of health 
education and care should the school fur- 
nish for all the children? 

2. What are the health facts and health 
habits, having scientific endorsements, which 
pupils should be encouraged to accept? 

3. Should the health objective or the 
recreational objective be the controlling fac- 
tor in physical education? 

4. How much knowledge of health mat- 
ters should a classroom teacher be required 
to possess? 

5. To what extent must the schools avoid 
health education which conflicts with the 
teachings of religious groups? 

6. Should schools be given legal power to 
force dental or medical attention? 

7. How can the most effective co-ordina- 
tion of all community health services be 
brought about? 


The Scope of the Schools 
Responsibility 


If the school is to discharge prop- 
erly its responsibility in health edu- 
cation it will engage in several specific 
types of service. The policies commis- 


Date — Any winter day 
Family Head — Uncle Sam 


Members sick today* 

Members who will be sick this 
WHE ssinssecestaspeceiei on aniccteties 22,000,000 

57 days 


6,000,000 


How long will they be sick? 
(average length) 

Time lost from work or school 
by average member 


*Unless the sicknesses last a week or more 
they are not counted here. Figures from 
Hygeia. 











Is This Picture Typical? 


A recent survey of New York State 
School children revealed 
75% get too little sleep 
75% get too little milk and eggs 
25-50% use tea and coffee 


21-70% see movies at least weekly 
(figures vary by age groups) 

60% eat candy regularly 

40% give evidence of fatigue 

50% do not eat enough fruit or 
vegetables 


Is Health Education Functioning? 


sion outlines these areas to be: 
Health instruction (including health 
guidance) 
Health examinations 
Medical attention 
Communicable disease control 
Promotion of mental health 
Provision for healthful environment 
Health supervision for teachers and 
employees 
How far the school should go in 
some of these areas is not agreed. In 
the October number of Journal of 
Health and Physical Education there 
appears a very complete analysis of 
school health service which might well 
be used as a check-list by any com- 
munity in analyzing its own success in 
discharging the functions mentioned. 


Health Service Offers Guidance Value 


The literature in this field is replete 
with the possibilities for child guid- 
ance in the co-operation of teacher, 
health staff and parent. Many child 
problems which arise in an efficient 
health program have a close connec- 
tion with teaching method and gen- 
eral educational success. Competent 
medical and nursing personnel will 
provide unlimited home contacts and 
will bring many parents to the school. 
This merely emphasizes the fact that 
health is so closely connected to per- 
sonal well being and success that it 
forms for many pupils the best start- 
ing place for educational guidance. 


Suggested Readings From Current 
Periodicals 


Educational Values of School Medical Service, 
Charles Wilson. Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, 10:506, Nov. 1939. 

Debatable Issues in Health Education, J. B. 
Edmonson. School and Society, 48:221, Aug. 
20, 1938, 

(Please turn to Page 47) 


AN OPEN LETTER 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
FROM CALIFORNIA STUDENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


| | SIRS: 


We want to congratulate you! 

Under your excellent parentage we 
were given birth and we owe our 
entire existence to your guardianship. 

You have given us such a splendid 
start in the educational world that we 
want to make good! 

Although we are quite young, we 
have extensive ambitions. We would 
like to learn more about the teaching 
profession, effective methods of im- 
proving it, and acquire the acquaint- 
ance of those active in it. 

We wish to develop the technic of 
being active followers, as well as to 
promote executive ability within our 
group. In short, we want to learn 
the art of being successful educators. 

We even harbor dreams that in the 
future we shall include within om 
membership every student in Califor- 
nia who plans to become a teacher. 
This will give us a professional soli- 
darity conducive to unified action for 
the improvement of teacher-training. 

Honestly, we want to do big things! 


California Student Teachers 


California Student Teachers Association 
in Southern California 


Cart A. BOWMAN, director, C.T.A. 
Southern Section Placement Bureau and 
counselor for student C.T.A. groups in 
that section, states there are 10 teacher- 
institutions there, with C.T.A. 
student-teacher membership of over 1,000. 

He reports that students in a number of 
schools organized early in the fall semester, 
and hold professional meetings, with speak- 
ers and discussion-leaders from the field. 

At La Verne College, La Verne, Los 
Angeles County, 40 seniors in teacher- 
training are all members of C.T.A. for 
1940. 

At University of California at Los An- 
geles, the C.S.T.A. conducts a_highly- 
meritorious schedule of professional pro- 
grams on which most of the speakers and 
discussion leaders are chairmen of commit- 
tees of C.T.A. Southern Section Council. 

Constitution of the Southern Section has 
been amended so that student groups hav- 
ing a minimum membership in the C.T.A. 


training 


Although we are extremely proud of 
the exceptionally fine young men and 
women in our organization, we realize 
our shortcomings and seek for steady 
stabilized growth. 

We deem it an absolute necessity 
that we have the continuance of your 
support and encouragement. Please 
mention us as your junior organiza- 
tion, encourage our members when 
you meet them, and individually write 
or speak to us so that we may gain 
your acquaintance. 
much to us! 

In a generation we shall take over 
your places in the educational world. 
Your investment in our early growth 
now will pay big dividends in effi- 
ciency and leadership then. 

Again, we wish to heartily thank 
you for the opportunities you have 
given us, and in return we offer our 


It will mean sv 


allegiance and services to you. 
Sincerely, 
Arthur D. Browne,* 
State President, C.S.T.A. 


*Senior Student, San Jose State College. 


of 25 will be considered as electoral dis- 
tricts. Student members in Southern Sec- 
tion have all privileges which are granted 
to other active members. 


Cowhides to Golden Fleece 


The Story of Thomas O. Larkin, 
California’s Only United States 
Consul 


Review by Roy W. Cloud 


Duane its existence as a province of* 
the Spanish realm, and later as a territory 
and state of Mexico, California enjoyed only 
once the dignity of being recognized by the 
appointment of a Consul for the United 
States. Thomas O. Larkin of Monterey was 
so honored from 1844 to 1849. 

Reuben L. Underhill of Berkeley has writ- 
ten the story of Larkin’s experience in Cali- 
fornia. This contribution to an ever-expand- 
ing history of the Golden State will prove 
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most interesting to everyone ‘interested in 
the history of the West. 

Thomas O. Larkin came to California in 
1832 from his native state, Massachusetts. 
His ship brought him to San Francisco, but 
there were only a few settlers there so he 
went to Monterey, the capital. There he 
rapidly acquired fame, fortune and political 
power. He was the first of the Californians 
from the United States to marry a woman 
from his own native country. 

As a business‘man he wrote countless let- 
ters. Each letter was copied by the letter- 
press method in big books which he kept 
for the purpose. These letters and much 
research have formed the basis of Mr. Un- 
derhill’s book. The author tells an exceed- 
ingly interesting story. The book is from 
Stanford University Press; price $3.50. 


* * * 


W. J. Sanders, head, Department of 
English, Visalia Junior College and Union 
High School, recently prepared for annual 
meeting of National Council of Teachers 
of English a noteworthy paper on the 
place of English in developing personality. 
He declares that “The disarmament of the 
mind and the rearmament of the spirit 
might, in a degree, revivify the teacher, 
restore the humanities to the curriculum, 
recreate the values of the dignity and the 
beauty of life, and rekindle the all-but- 
burnt-out fires of loyalty to humanitarian 
and democratic ideals.” 


The Way Life Begins 


Tus fine book of 80 pages, with text 
and illustrations by Bertha and Vernon 
Cady, with numerous illustrations and full- 
page plates in color, is an introduction to 
sex education. 

First published in 1917, in response to 
many requests for help in dealing with the 
various problems of sex education, more 
than 25,000 copies of this useful book have 
been distributed. Continued requests re- 
sulted in the present revision and re- 
printing. 

The book tells the truth about reproduc- 
tion, with regard for its moral as well as 
scientific significance, seeing here, among 
both human beings and animals, one of 
the most interesting stories in the world — 
a story that every youth should learn from 
competent persons. The authors, both of 
whom hold degrees from Stanford Univer- 
sity as Doctors of Philosophy, and are 
pioneers in the field of nature-study, are 
well qualified to tell this story. 

Address, American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, Western States Division, 45 Second Street, 
San Francisco; W. F. Higby is director. 

National office is 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York City. Dr. Wa'ter Clarke is executive 
director; Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of 


Stanford University, is president of the Asso- 
ciation, 
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FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL 


THUS ENDED THE FIRST LESSON 


Mrs. Selma Schmidt Neilan, Former Teacher, Cornell School, Los Angeles County 


a T was my first day of school. My 
busy mother braided my golden hair 
into two thick glossy braids and tied 
them with bright pink taffeta ribbons. 


My pink dress was new and still 
smelled like the store. I admired the 
tiny tucks in my waist, the lovely 
shirring on my big puffed sleeves, and 
the many pleats in my wide skirt. 

In the mirror I noticed that my 
pink cheeks matched my dress, and I 
smiled happily at myself. 

I was glad when my kind father 
told us that he’d take us to school in 
the carriage. My sisters sat in the 
back seat, while I proudly occupied 
the front seat with my father. I 
seated myself carefully, and stroked 
my pleats in their proper places. 

I held my shiny dinner-pail on my 
lap on top of my new Primer, tablet, 
and Book of Numbers. My pink pen- 
cil, with the sharp point, I clutched 
carefully in my right hand. 

“It’s still early,” said my father 
when we started, “So we'll take it 
slow.” 

I felt impatient to get there, how- 
ever, so I chirruped to the horses. 

“We'll be the first ones there,” said 
my oldest sister. 

“Good —then we can choose our 
seats,” said my other sister. 

The morning was cool and beautiful. 
The birds were singing, and the gold- 
enrod was blooming. 

The brown bay team trotted on 
gently. Lickty-split went their horse- 
shoed hoofs on the hard road. When 
they sneezed a soft spray touched my 
cheek. 

“I see the big white schoolhouse,” 
I spoke up suddenly. 

“We've seen it a long time already,” 
laughed my oldest sister. 

I relapsed into silence, and touched 
my pink nose against my shiny pail, 
and wondered what delicacies it con- 
tained. 

“We're almost there, and I'll choose 
me the best seat,”I spoke up proudly. 

“Choose one that fits you,” admon- 


ished father. “Well—here we are 
—climb out. Tonight you can walk.” 


I followed my sisters in, and put my 
precious bucket beside theirs on the 
rude shelf. In the schoolroom I stood, 
suddenly transformed into a strange 
shy creature by the stern teacher who 
sat at her big brown desk and barely 
nodded when my sisters gave her a 
cherry “Good-morning.” 

My sister chose their seats, and then 
went out. Other children flocked in. 
I stood a long time leaning against the 
wall, and knew not what to do. A 
little girl, in a red dress, grasped my 
hand in her tiny moist one, and whis- 
pered, “You set near me; bring your 
books and put them on that shiny 
desk yonder.” 


Then she and I ran outdoors. At 
the sound of the big bell’s “Ding, 
dong, ding” we scampered in. My 
companion led me to my seat. 

“Chart Class!” called the teacher. 
She looked cranky and unfriendly in 
her stiffly-starched shirt-waist, brown 
skirt, and black apron. Her brown 
hair was drawn back from her head, 
and formed a tight knot halfway down 
the back of her head. 

No small child moved to go. Finally 
my big sister came to me, and whis- 
pered, “Go to class—to that 
bench —”, she pointed to the stage. 
I reluctantly rose; four other shy 
creatures followed me. With hang- 
ing heads we stood by the bench: I 
fingered my pleats in embarrassment, 
and twirled my handkerchief around 
my fingers. 

“Be seated,” 
stood stock still. 


“Sit down,” she finally commanded 
in a somewhat cold tone. 


said Teacher. We 


By that time I was thoroughly 
frightened. I looked at her like a 
scared rabbit, and certainly felt like 
one too. “We'll have some board 
work first. All pass to the board.” 

No stir. Tense silence existed in 
the schoolroom. “Go on. Pass to the 
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blackboard,” she repeated. But we 
would not. 

“Selma, you go first, and then the 
rest will follow.” But I did not budge 
an inch. 

I couldn't imagine what: we should do 
there. I wasn’t going to go—and then be 
there alone —if the rest wouldn't follow. 
What should I do there? 

She'd probably tell me to write, and I 
couldn't. Maybe she'd spank me if I couldn't 
do what she told me. I could write only to 
five, and that wasn't very far. 

No, I'd stay where I was. These thoughts 
buzzed in my troubled brain. 

I chewed on my handkerchief, and stirred 
as if to go. “Selma's going. Now the rest of 
you follow.” 

J. C. Goodsell, for 22 years member of 
the faculty, Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles, and recently boys vice-principal, 
was advanced to the principalship, succeed- 
ing K. L. Stockton who has been trans- 
ferred to Washington High School, Los 
Angeles. Mr. Goodsell is an active worker 
in C.T.A. 


et oe 


But I settled back on the bench. A big 
tear rolled down my pink cheek. Another 
and another. I dabbed my eyes with my 
twisted handkerchief. 

The teacher was disappointed. “You may 
go to your seats,” she said, not unkindly, 
“And get out your tablets, and I'll write 
your A B C’s for you. Then you may copy 
them.” 


W: filed shamefacedly to our seats. As 
I glanced at my second oldest sister I noticed 
that she was shaming me with her fingers. 

It was then that I realized that I should 
have minded my teacher. So sadly had ended 
my first lesson! 

I sank down on my seat and sobbed. 
I quit sobbing, however, when I heard the 
teacher come toward me. I got out my new 
thick tablet. My pretty pink pencil cheered 
me. 

* *¢ * 


Noteworthy Dedication 


Recent dedication of Bay Point 
School, Port Chicago, Contra Costa County, 
was unusual in that the entire program was 
given over the school broadcasting network. 

The guests were seated in the various 
classrooms, where the program came clearly 
and distinctly over the loud-speakers. 

Roy Lee, principal, reviewed the history 
of the school and the plans and cost of 
construction. The children: contributed a 
play dramatizing the work done in the 
school, orchestra selections, choruses, and 
verse-speaking choir numbers. 

County Superintendent Byran O. Wil- 
son gave the address, dedicating the fine 
building and rededicating the services of 
the school to the children. 





ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


THE CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCAPALS ASSOCIATION 
F. B. Zimmerman, Oakland, President 


— years ago several ele- 
mentary school principals in the Bay 
Section banded together to work for 
the welfare of the elementary school 
principalship in California. 

After several preliminary meetings, 
they met with representatives from 
the other sections of the state and 
California Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association was born. Dr. Aymer 
Hamilton of Berkeley, now president 
of Chico State College, was elected as 
the first president. 


During its formative years, the As- 
sociation spent its effort toward expan- 
sion and education. From the first it 
has published a yearbook, the 11th 
being recently released under the title 
The Elementary Principal as Super- 
visor in the Modern School. 


State Coordination 


The 12th yearbook is now being 
prepared by the editorial board under 
the direction of the editor, Ray Dean 
of Sacramento. The new volume will 
be centered on Children’s Interests. 


From the very first, the real work 
of the Association has been done in 
the various Sections. The state execu- 
tive board has acted as a coordination 
unit and has served as a clearing house 
for activities in the smaller units. For 
several years, the executive board 
meetings were strictly business meet- 
ings attended by elected officers only. 

In 1936, under the leadership ot 
President Otto Bardarson of Carmel, 
the first annual convention of elemen- 
tary principals was held. This conven- 
tion idea grew until 1939 when an- 
other innovation was made in Associa- 
tion history. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude 
Howard, president, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education and with the 
able assistance of Helen Heffernan and Mrs. 
Gladys Potter of the Department, the first 
annual conference of elementary school prin- 
cipals and district superintendents was held 
in Oakland in conjunction with the State 
Council meeting in the Spring of 1939. This 
meeting was called by Dr. Dexter and was 


attended by 750 interested delegates. At the 
business session of that meeting it was de- 
cided to continue these joint meetings. Plans 
are now under way for the second annual 
Conference, to be held in Santa Barbara on 
March 17-20. 

From time to time, the Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association has taken an active part 
in the furtherance of legislation that was 
pertinent to elementary schools, but it was 
not until this year that it has taken the 
initiative in any legislative matter. Under 
the direction of a statewide committee 
headed by Albert S. Colton of Oakland, 
studies are being made to determine the 
exact need for increased support for ele- 
mentary schools throughout the state. 

If a need is found, this committee will 
attempt to formulate a solution to the prob- 
lem. It is recognized that this is a long-time 
project and it is expected that several years 
will be consumed and many California 
Teachers Association units will become in- 
volved before the study is terminated. 

The growth of C.E.S.P.A. has been slow 
but steady. A study of the yearly totals 
show that in the last few years interest in 
the organization is growing. The member- 
ship report which was presented to the exe- 
cutive board last spring showed the total to 
be over 1,000 for the first time. 

The membership committee under the 
leadership of Alton Scott of San Juan Bau- 
tista expects to see the total reach 1,200 be- 
fore this year closes next June. Central Coast 
Section has already reported membership 


F. B. Zimmerman, President 
Photo Coleman, Oakland. 
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figures which set an all-time high for that 
Section. North Coast, the smallest Section, 
also expects to reach a new total before 
the end of this calendar year. 

This year the State Association is co- 
operating definitely with N.E.A. Department 
of Elementary School Principals. The offi- 
cers have a feeling that the “all-inclusive” 
idea of membership has merit. Working with 
that thought and with a memory of the co- 
operation displayed at the recent N.E.A. 
convention in San Francisco, the Associa- 
tion is lending every effort to further the 
work of the national department. 


As USUAL, the officers of the organiza- 
tion are well-distributed geographically. Most 
of them are past-officers in their local or 
sectional groups. Those now serving for the 
year 1939-40 are: 
President — F. B. Zimmerman, Oakland 
Vice President — Alton Scott, San Juan 
Bautista 
Secretary — Mrs. Howardine Hoffman, 
Pasadena 
Treasurer — Gerald Jacobus, Hanford 
Directors — Mrs, Gertrude Howard, Inglewood 
Francis J. White, Woodlake 
E. J. Spiering, Ferndale 
Lawrence Curtis, Santa Clara 
Editor of News Bulletin — Mrs. Elma Creedon, 
Vallejo 
Editor of 1940 Yearbook — Ray Dean, 
Sacramento - 
Editor of 1941 Yearbook — Dr. Lester Sands, 
Palo Alto 


* * * 


Bonanza Inn 
A Review by Roy W. Cloud 


Arrep A. KNOPF, INC., of New 
York and London, has issued Bonanza Inn, 
a book which should be of interest to every 
one living in California. Written by Oscar 
Lewis and Carroll D. Hall, it is the story of 
the colorful past of the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco. In describing this world famous 
hotel and incidents which happened there, 
the traditions and history of California and 
intimate affairs of some of the state’s most 
important personages are recounted. 

The book tells of the visits of kings and 
presidents, of princes and outstanding per- 
sonages of world renown. It contains 350 
pages and is liberally illustrated. The book 
reads like fiction but is in no sense fiction. 

Oscar Lewis is a native San Franciscan 
and has several other California books to 
his credit. Carroll D. Hall is a native of 
Placer County, a Stanford graduate, a for- 
mer newspaper editor, author of two books 
on California history and in his collaboration 
with Mr. Lewis, has assisted in the prepara: 
tion of this volume which is of particular 
interest as an item of Californiana. 


* * # 


Oregon Biological Supply Company, 4514 
S. E. Eighteenth Avenue, Portland, has re- 
cently issued a 40-page catalog no. 5; of 
great practical value to biologists throughout 
California and the Pacific Coast. 
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Modoe County People are Proud of the New High School 


‘MUL 
wi 


Modoc Union High School, Alturas (See November, 1939 issue, page 28). 


Above, left— Front entrance; right —South end en- 


trance; Below, left— commercial rooms; right — girls general science class. Photos by Eugene J. Portugal, science instructor. 


California Compatriot, a 4-page quarterly 
bulletin recently appeared in its initial num- 
ber, published by California Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution; headquarters 
at 327 War Memorial Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 


The society is working on the creation of 
a scholarship to be awarded annually to the 
student distinguishing himself in a subject 
to be selected when final plans have been 
completed. 


The San Diego chapter is proud in the 
fact that it was the birthplace of National 
Citizenship Day, now observed in many 
parts of the United States. 


zs * * 


Tomorrow and You, a guide-book for 
youth, by Dick Carlson, lecturer, University 
of California Extension Division; Sylvia 
Draper Carlson, associate director, Person- 
nel Research Bureau, San Francisco; and I. 
Lucile Stewart, director and founder, Edu- 
cational Guidance Center, Palo Alto, is pub- 
lished by Stewart Publishing Company, Santa 
Rosa, Sonoma County. It is dedicated to the 
taxpayers who make possible our public 
schools and reveals an intimate understand- 
ing of human needs and human reactions. 


Legionnaires Raise the Flag 


With impressive ceremonies, the new 
Modoc Union High School was dedicated 
by the Native Daughters, with the Amer- 
ican Legion leading the flag-raising cere- 
In the background can be seen 
the small-section, full-coverage windows 
installed in the new building 


mony. 


Hygiene and Health 


Student Manual on Health 


Ww ILLIAM R. LAPORTE, professor 
of physical education, University of South- 
ern California, is author of Hygiene and 
Health, a student manual for health educa- 
tion courses (men and women) which now 
appears in its third edition, revised. 


The material in this praiseworthy text of 
150 pages is arranged in condensed outline 
form and presumes that the majority of stu- 
dents using it will already have had more 
or less extensive training in personal hygiene 
in preceding school levels. 


It offers the student a comprehensive list 
of problems for study and is arranged under 
a series of questions and topics correspond- 
ing to typical questions asked by thousands 
of freshmen students in hygiene classes at 
University of Southern California. 


Printed by Caslon Printing Company, Los 
Angeles, it is for sale by University of 
Southern California Press, 3551 University 
Avenue, Los Angeles. Price: paper cover, 
$1.25; cloth cover, $1.65. 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


C. T. A. CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, CENTRAL COAST SECTION 


Donald G. Wright, Teacher, Junior High School, San Luis Obispo; President 


I. Watsonville on November 20 
the Central Coast Section Department 
of Classroom Teachers held its an- 
nual business meeting and sponsored 
an afternoon program at the Section 
convention. 

At this meeting Benning Dexter, 
pianist, from San Jose State College 
entertained the members of the Sec- 
tion with a program of piano selec- 
tions. Paul C. Smith, general man- 
ager and editor, San Francisco Chron- 
icle and Dr. Hubert E. Bolton, profes- 
sor of history, University of Califor- 
nia, spoke on current economic and 
social problems of interest to the 
group. 

Officers in this department for the com- 


ing year are as follows: 

President — Donald G. Wright, Junior High 
School, San Luis Obispo. 
Vice-President — Mrs. 

lister, 

Secretary — Ray Robison, Mission Hill Ju- 
nior High School, Santa Cruz. 

Mrs. Zoerada Jenkins was newly elected 
without opposition and assumed her duties 
on January 1. 

The Executive Board for the coming 


year will be as follows: 


Zoerada Jenkins, Hol- 


Hull, Sunset 
Salinas Union 


Monterey County — Arthur 
School, Carmel; C. I. Bentley, 
High School. 


Santa Cruz County—Mrs. Mary A. Wood, 
San Andreas School; Marguarita Mattei, Mis- 
sion Hill Junior High, Santa Cruz. 


San Benito County— Mrs. Hazel Bengard, 
Olympia School, Hollister; Mrs. Theodora Shaw, 
San Juan Bautista Union School. 


San Luis Obispo County — Marvin S. Willard, 
Emmerson School, San Luis Obispo; Leland 
Steir, Cayucos School, 


The members of the Executive Board 
met with the officers of the department at 
each meeting of the Section Council and 
are appointed from the teacher represen- 
tatives elected to serve on the Central Coast 
Section Council. Each county is entitled 
to two representatives on the executive 
board. 

The meetings of the executive board are 
held prior to the general meetings of the 
Section Council. As their representative 
the president of the Classroom Department 
may present any matter that the Executive 
Board wishes the Central Coast Section to 
take up for consideration. 

The budget allowance for the expense 
of the Department is six cents per member 


based on the Central Coast Section mem- 
bership of 1146 members in 1939. 

The purposes of this Department are: 

1. To bring classroom teachers through: 
out California into closer relationships of 
mutual assistance and cooperation. 

2. To promote the social, professional, 
and economic status of teachers. 

3. To assist in strengthening and mak- 
ing efficient the work of California Teacher 
Association. 

4. To increase the membership and in- 
terest of classroom teachers in California 
Teachers Association. 

5. To investigate and study current ed- 
ucational problems of importance. 

6. To promote higher 
ideas and standards. 


educational 


Pruzsiwents and junior vice-presi- 
dents of the six Classroom Teacher De- 
partments of California Teachers Associa- 
tion have an all-day meeting on the last 
Saturday in September and breakfast meet- 
ings on the Saturdays of State Council 
meetings in December and April. At these 
meetings such problems as these come up 
for study and discussion: 


1. Do women teachers receive the same sal- 
aries as men for the same service 


2. Do all teachers receive their warrants in 
time in rural sections? 


3. Is an effort being made toward teacher 
Salary equalization in the state 


4. If there is to be a supervisor, the su- 
pervisor must be qualified. 


Donald G. Wright, President 
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5. The problem of migratory children has 
brought out need for much study. 

6. All legislative matters pertaining to the 
schools of the state and affecting teachers in 
particular are studied and recommendations 
given to the State Council. 


Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the Central Coast Section has been repre- 
sented at all of the State Council Meetings 
and at the N.E.A. meeting in San Fran- 
cisco last July. At these meetings the 
president takes an active part as a dele- 
gate and in committee discussion groups. 


Revised Constitution 


At the annual convention of the Sec- 
tion Department held in Salinas in 1938 the 
Department of Classroom Teachers adopted 
a revised constitution that placed the or- 
ganization on a more workable basis and 
provided for the appointment of an execu- 
tive board and has worked efficiently with 
the president in helping to better organize 
and improve the effectiveness of the de- 
partment. 

The president of the Classroom Teachers 
Department works with the officers of the 
Section Department in organizing and plan- 
ning the programs for the Annual Conven- 
tion each fall and the Delegates Meeting 
in the spring. : 

The Section Department this year 
granted the Department of Classroom 
Teachers the privilege of having their an- 
nual meeting and program the first day 
of the convention. Also a change was made 
in the Section Department Constitution 
that permits the officers in this department, 
that come up for election, to have their 
names placed on the same ballot with the 
other elective officers in the Section De- 
partment. This procedure will continue 
in the future and shows further cooper- 
ation between the two departments in this 
section and eliminates much waste motion 
which occurs when two separate elections 
are held. This also tends to make the 
teachers more conscious of the existence of 
the department and increases their interest 
in it. 

Further better understanding concerning 
the financing of this department has been 
arrived at in the past year so that no mis- 
understanding concerning this phase of the 
department need occur in the future. 


Tue growth of teacher-participation in 
school and community-planning is very evi- 
dent throughout the state, there being 
some 392 C.T.A. Consulting Groups with 
some 4,000 teachers in regular attendance. 
The strength of teacher leaders in pro- 
moting the widest possible interest and 
study in educational policies is being car- 
ried out in this section as well in the 
other sections of the state. 

The problems of classroom teachers can 
best be solved only through the active in- 
terest and participation of the teachers 
themselves. 
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IP encvnnw six units of build- 
ings geared to the needs of a modern 
educational system, San Rafael High 
School formally dedicated a $250,000 
addition in November, bringing the 
evaluation of its plant to a million 
dollars. 

Two shop buildings, electrical and 
general metal, have been added. In 
connection with the shops a mechan- 
ical and shop-drawing unit has been 
built. The vocational auto-repair and 
industrial arts woodworking shops 
have been enlarged. New buildings 
to house vocational carpentry and 
landscape architecture complete the 
non-academic construction. 

The music addition contains rooms 
for band, orchestra, and choral work. 
There are special rooms for voice 
placement and reproduction, offices, 
music library, storage, and individual 
practice rooms. 

In the home economics additions 
are two clothing laboratories, a home 
economics library and guidance room, 
a new classroom, a foods laboratory, 
and a model apartment for families 
with an $1800 to $3000 income. 


Modern Education 


The largest single addition has 
room for art, commercial, and visual 
education projects. The art unit con- 
tains special rooms for drawing, pot- 
tery, and weaving. There is a speech 
arts classroom, with another room for 
a laboratory. The commercial units 
are classrooms for bookkeeping and 
business practices. A small theater 
for the showing of moving pictures, 
which are scheduled daily, completes 
the addition. 

Included in the cost of the new build- 
ings were the equipment for the new units, 
a new heating system for the old and new 
buildings, new roofs on the old buildings, 
and ground improvements such as walks, 
drives, landscaping, and parking areas. 

Terms of the contract between the Fed- 
eral government and San Rafael Board of 
Education required general open bidding 
by contractors, with fine lines drawn on 


Lauriston Tardy, Director of Publications, San Rafael High School, Marin County 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL PLANT ee. 


A MILLION DOLLAR PLANT AT SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL 


specifications for material, construction de- 

tail, and other features of construction. The 

result was the best workmanship at the 
least possible cost. 

Under the terms of the Federal grant, 
the school district was required to furnish 
55% of the total cost, most of which came 
from a bond issue, the balance from reg- 
ular maintenance funds held for the pur- 
pose over a period of time. 

According to Oliver R, Hartzell, city 
superintendent of schols, the new build- 
ings will enable the school authorities to 
accommodate students in the utility 
branches of training, thus relieving the 
more academic classes so both branches of 
learning will have a better balance, and 
enable the school to meet requirements of 
modern education. 

At the dedication, Dr. Alexander G. 
Roberts, president, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, delivered the address. Doyt Early, 
architect, State Department of Education, 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning, spoke on 
the safety and structural features of the 
buildings, stressing their suitability for the 
modern high school educational program. 
Paul Donald, regional information assist- 
ant of PWA, explained the relationship of 
the Public Works Administration and the 
school. 

A dramatic narrative, prepared by the 
speech arts department, with musical, skit, 
slides, and moving-picture interludes, sum- 
marized the half-century of progress of San 
Rafael High School. 

The chromium and red granite statue of 
Louis Pasteur, created by Beniamino Bu- 
fano, which will symbolize the use of the 
new high school plant, was not ready for 
unveiling at the dedication. 

Most active in working to the completion 
of the two year building project were Norman 
Sexton, architect; Edwin A. Wells, high school 
principal; Oliver R. Hartzell, city superintend- 


ent of schools, and the Board of Education, 
of which Albert R. Marall is president. 


* * x 


Luey M. Washburn 
Laura Bell Everett, Berkeley 


Lucy M. Washburn, teacher in the old 
San Jose Normal School, 1873-1900, recently 
passed away at the age of 92. 

A native of New York State, she at- 
tended Fredonia Normal School, Vassar 
College, and Cornell University. She 
taught a year in Westfield Academy, New 
York, a year in the Normal School at 
Fredonia, two years in Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, Virginia, (where 
















































Leonard L. Bowman, Vice-Principal, Santa 
Barbara High School; Director for Cali- 
fornia, National Education Association 





she taught Booker T. Washington) and 
then came to California in 1873. 

Upon retiring from San Jose Normal in 
1900, she took over the management of the 
Washburn Preparatory School, San Jose, 
which had a splendid record throughout 
this area. She was here associated with her 
brother, Arthur Washburn, and his wife, 
Jessica Thomson Washburn. 

“Thousands will cherish the memory of 
the gentle gray-haired instructor who de- 
fended her convictions, who lived her 
ideals and valued truth, uprightness, and 
honesty above all other virtues. ‘If I have 
inculcated these in my pupils,” she once 
said, ‘I have given them something more 
than book knowledge —I have set their 
feet toward fine manhood and womanhood; 
toward an American citizenship that will 
honor and uphold the ideals and principles 
that make this country the finest on 
earth.” * — Editorial in San Jose Mercury- 
Herald. 


Richard H. Thornton 


Dr Richard H. Thornton, now in 
charge of college publications, Ginn and 
Company, joined the staff of the Boston 
office last October, after long experience 
in the publishing business. From 1924 to 
1933 he was associated with Henry Holt 
and Company, New York publishers, serv- 
ing as head of their college department for 
many years, and as president of that com- 
pany for six years. 

Dr. Thornton has also had considerable 
teaching experience. For five years he 
was a member of the English Department, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
and for four years he taught at the Wo- 
man’s College, University of North Car- 
olina. He holds A.M. degree from Colum- 
bia University and Ph.D. degree from 
University of Chicago. 





SCIENCE TEACHING 


SOME VIEWS ON EFFECTIVE SCIENCE TEACHING 


W orthington Prince, Teacher, Vacaville Union High School, Vacaville, Solano County 


The Reader may, be interested in a de- 
cidedly brief description of a practice fol 
lowed by the author which combines the 
wisdom of reviews, the psychology of indi- 
vidual or group competition before the class, 
and an activity program. 


_ penn Union High School 
is a small union high school located 
in a fruit-raising valley 60 miles east 
of San Francisco. The school atten- 
dance varies between 200 and 250 
pupils. 

The faculty offers the maximum of 
the practical with the academic pro- 
grams expected of a school training 
some of its 
entrance. 


members for college 


We run seven periods daily, the 
first and fourth 40 minutes long, the 
others 57 minutes. This is mentioned 
to indicate the type of schedule main- 
tained. Period Four is not an academic 
class period; it is an advisory-study 
period in each classroom. Some may 
call it a Homeroom period. This 
period is also used for some activity 
classes three times a week, such as 
photography, first aid and journalism. 

The school attendance consists of 
about half nativeborn white Ameri- 
can children and the other half, chil- 
dren of families of Japanese, Spanish 
and Russian stock—in degree in order 
named. The gamut of intelligence is 
the ordinary range from subnormal to 
supernormal. 

This article is an informal “talk” 
with you about some successful pro- 
grams I have followed and is not pre- 
sented as a finished paper. The fol- 
lowing will be only a few highlights 
to give the writing continuity. 


Reviews 


A brief weekly quiz or full period 
test is given, to learn about student 
progress and understanding of the 
important considerations of the pre- 
vious four days or more. 
semester examinations entail review of 
approximately 4!4 months of studies, 


Since 


which material is too much to review 
at one time, I have three review pe- 
riods a year—every three months. 

Since other teachers in the school 
do not follow this practice, the young: 
sters are not being crowded with re- 
views by all the departments. At 
these times the students of each class 
and the author peruse the text and 
laboratory notebooks and make up 
lists of important experiments, demon- 
strations, generalizations and detailed 
facts learned during the previous 
months. Thus the classes know where 
the review material is located in the 
texts and notes. 

The instructor designates exactly 
how much of the list must be studied 
for each following day, so the students 
know their responsibility. The review- 
ing may be either written, including 
brief objective type questioning or 
longer composition type questioning, 
or it may be oral. 

Sometimes the two best students of 
each class are allowed to choose up 
two sides. Team competition is stimu- 
lated and interest and excitement 
often run high during the oral quiz- 
zing. Scores of two points or one 
point, according to the quality of the 
answer, are given individually. It is 
easy after the review to delegate 
grades by making a ladder of the indi- 
vidual final scores. Team scores are 
the sum of the individual team mem- 
bers scores. Team scores sometimes 
have been neck-and-neck! 

This is certainly not a new device, 
and experienced teachers may not use 
it more than once during a year. It 
can take too much time, unless each 
question is very explicit and simplified 
to the point. It is also difficult to 
make all questions of equal difficulty. 
In fact it is impossible. However, 
children are usually good sports and 
not too critical. 


It is sometimes better to give poorer 
students less difficult questions or demon- 
strations to do. I employ equipment, 
whenever possible, in these reviews. (Force 


and lift pumps; ammeters, voltmeters; 
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microscopes, chemicals, etc.) Demonstra- 
tions, drawings, apparatus, impersonations, 
projected slides—all aid in reviews as they 
do during teaching periods. 

So much for the weekly quizzes, which 
are more comprehensive upon the comple- 
tion of a unit or of correlated subjects, and 
for the three-month reviews which last 4 to 
6 days. 


Now, about preparing exhibits for Pub- 
lic Schools Week. This comes toward the 
end of the school year. Since the students 
have been exposed to training which pre- 
pares them to make demonstrations and 
experiments, they are encouraged to pre- 
pare suitable ones for public showing. 

Some of the exhibits last year included 
miniature autos demonstrating good and 
poor driving practices; complete develop- 
ing, printing and enlarging set-ups along 
with a working photo-taking booth; en- 
largements of student snapshots; drawings 
and illustrations of heating systems and re- 
frigerating systems; the usual food tests, 
telephone and telegraph systems, radio sets, 
and electro-chemical demonstrations. 

Those students who did not show en- 
thusiasm for presenting a demonstratton 
were asked to write papers describing the 
part of the course which seemed most 
worthwhile or most interesting. Each paper 
was read or used for moral support during 
an oral report to the class. 

The results have proved most gratifying. 
Sometimes something that the instructor 
did not notice as registering as particularly 
valuable to the class as a whole proved at 
this later date as having been a source of 
enjoyment and a bit of culture to some 
youngster. 


Activity Programs 


Thus, by making Public Schools Week 
exhibits class projects for the entire Science 
Department, the exhibits really represent 
student endeavors. Real education can be 
acquired from simple demonstrations, even 
when they are crude and simple. Both 
World Fairs presented important principles 
and discoveries with the utmost of sim- 
plicity, the simplest of demonstrations and 
charts. 

Everything should be carefully super- 
vised. Nothing poor, and certainly nothing 
false, should be allowed to appear for pub- 
lic exhibition. The work should be all 
student, including any typewritten explana- 
tory cards or papers. 

Clarity and simplicity of explanation must 
prevail, or the public will not look twice to 
figure out the representations. There 
should be no cramming of the space for 
the projects, either, or the visitors will pass 
on hurriedly. 

All of the preparations for this Week 
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and then actual presentation of the displays 
are excellent practice for the last review 
of the year, which I shall explain forth- 
right. 

At the end of the year when plays, car- 
nival, graduation preparations and other 
activities tend to make academic studies a 
necessary evil to many students, I have my 
courses pretty well covered, or just stop 
then and there and prepare for clinching 
the most important considerations for the 
whole year. 

Again, each class and I make up lists of 
the demonstrations which illustrate the 
most important things learned during the 
school year. Many of these demonstrations 
have never been performed in the class- 
rooms before, but they do illustrate or bear 
on principles studied. 

Each student may pick his own, unless 
there is duplication, and there is no need 
for this because of the huge list of avail- 
able activities. Some may collaborate and 
give different phases of a problem (one 
may make burning tests of fabrics, another 
may use the micro-projector for the identi- 
fication of the fibers). 

Each must use the scientific method as 
much as it is applicable in the particular 
demonstrations and must show clearly— 


1. what is to be attempted, 2. methods and 
materials being used, and 3. observations 
and conclusions. 

Weeks are devoted to prepare these dem- 
onstrations. Such things as raising polly- 
wogs, growing paramecia and raising bac- 
terial colonies from contaminations take 
time. All of the resources and equipment 
of the department are made available to 
the students. 


This all entails considerable work for the 
instructor, but in view of how successful 
it works out in confirming students’ under- 
standing of what fellow students are pre- 
senting, it is worth the effort. 

They do show understanding because in 
almost all of the demonstrations (in Fresh- 
man general science, too) the classes enjoy 
and compliment the individual student- 
demonstrators for good presentations, after 
each has stood up before the group and 
has literally taken my place as teacher. 


I has been said that—‘“the man who 
expresses himself clearly thinks clearly.” 
This I am striving to develop in every stu- 
dent in the Science department by means 
of the above practices—constant review, 
oral expression and activity demonstrations. 


APPROACH TO PERSONALITY 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO PERSONALITY 
C. C. Stewart, Counselor in Charge of Placement Tests, Pasadena Junior College 


me writer's recent discussion on 
Personality* elicited a number of quer- 
ries relative to the content and method 
of a course that might be offered in 
high school or junior college under 
that title. 


In that discussion one purpose was 
to suggest a method of creating stu- 
dent interest in self-improvement. 
Making the student conscious of the 
type of personality employers demand 
of applicants for positions was sug- 
gested as a fruitful approach. 

The argument was that the more 
students become aware of the kind of 
individuals who succeed in obtaining 
positions and making good on the job, 
the more will they be interested in 
self-improvement and, hence, ready to 
take an active part in any subject 
they really believe will contribute to 
that end. 

It is assumed that the school is in an 


*Sierra Educational News, June, 1939. 


unique position to help young people 
build a better personality. There are 
those who hold that personality comes 
ready-made by inheritance. To them 
Education can do little to improve on 
nature; sometimes even harming that 
which nature has created. 

Others contend strongly for envir- 
onment as the chief factor in the 
building of a personality. Either view 
seems extreme. That we are the pro- 
duct of the environment acting upon 
the hereditary potentialities is the 
common-sense view. 

One should have a good definition 
of personality in mind as he sets out 
to help another to achieve a maximum 
of personal development. The defin- 
ition should be an anchor; it should be 
reasonably broad, and easily under- 
stood by the student. It should not 
be belabored as is this one: “Person- 
ality is the entire organization of a 
human being at any stage of his de- 
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velopment.” This configurational def- 
inition serves certain purposes for psy- 
chology but may mean little to the 
student. 

The biologist and behaviorist views 
personality from the evolutionary 
standpoint. To them it is, “The inte- 
gration of those systems of habit that 
represent an individual's characteris- 
tic adjustment to his environment.” 
This statement by Kempf (6) fits in 
with the vocabulary of many teachers 
but might be Greek to many students. 


Various Definitions 


One may glance at Wheeler’s def- 
inition (13, p. 34) which says that 
personality is “that particular pattern 
or balance of organized reactions 
which sets one individual off from an- 
other.” Here the concept of distinc- 
tiveness is shrouded in psychological 
verbiage. Students shy at such word 
broadsides. 

The oft-criticized “Omnibus” def- 
inition, such as the one given by Mor- 
ton Prince, holds possibilities as a 
starting point for the student in his 
study of personality. Prince (10, p. 
532) defines personality as “The sum- 
total of all the biological innate dis- 
positions, impulses, tendencies, appe- 
tites, and instincts of the individual, 
and the acquired dispositions and ten- 
dencies, — acquired by experience.” 
Here is something tangible; specific 
items to observe, measure, and study. 
It is but an inventory or classification 
of traits, yet it has the specificness 
which makes it quite readily under- 
standable by the student. The deeper 
and more psychological concepts may 
be brought out later in a course when 
the teacher feels the student is ready 
to assimilate a little Gestalt or the 
concept of the biologists. 

When beginning a discussion of 
personality the definition should be 
kept in the background. When used 
it should be broken down into its 
component parts to give clarity. Yet 
its essential unity must not be de- 
stroyed. Enthusiasm, cheerfulness, 
dress, manners, habits, patience, 
sportsmanship, and many other fac- 
tors making up the total and unified 
picture of personality present living 
ideas to the student, while such terms 
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as “well-integrated individual,” or “an inte- 
gration of patterns (interests) more often 
than not confound the learner. 


In addition to a good working defini- 
tion of personality there should be a clear 
idea of the problems one faces in conduct- 
ing a course in this subject. One should 
understand that personality cannot be 
taught as is mathematics, bookkeeping, or 
chemistry. The teacher's place is to pro- 
vide a setting which will help the pupil 
in his process of self-development. The 
teacher will do well to understand that the 
developing personality follows and integra- 
tive process and for this reason the per- 
sonality as a whole must be treated. 


Furthermore, one should appreciate the 
importance of maturation as he helps an- 
other develop a better personality. It is 
believed that the maturation level of the 
intellectual, physical, and sextual phases of 
the individual have a strong influence on 
the development of personality. Gesell 
(3, p. 292) holds that maturation is basic 
in the patterning of personality and career. 

The teacher should note the importance 
to the student of having a goal to strive 
for —the goal of matured personality. All- 
port (1, pp. 213-214) points out that one 
who has a matured personality has: 


1. A variety of autonomous interests 
2. The ability of self-objectification 


3. A unifying philosophy of life 


Allport stresses the value of having stu- 
dents develop the desire and ability to plan 
their lives even though their objectives may 
be but vaguely formulated in adolescence. 
Buhler’s study (2, p. 214) points out the 
importance of this “directionality.” 


Tis task of helping another improve 
his personality involves at least five steps: 


1. The realization of the need for improve- 
ment. 


2. The creation of a strong desire to improve 
—motivation. 


8. An analysis of the strong and the weak 
points in one’s personality. 


4. The drawing up of a specific, workable plan 
of improvement. 


5. The diligent prosecution of the plan ac- 
companied by constant checking and rechecking 
to note improvement. 


To carry out such a program one is con- 
fronted in the beginning with certain ques- 
tions. Should such a project be a separate 
course, or a part of another course, should 
it be an elective course, and should it give 
credit? Newton (9) states that it should 
be a separate course rather than a part of 
another course. He argues that it should 
give credit. It seems reasonable that the 
course should be elective rather than re- 
quired. This would remove the stigma of 
the required course and opens the way for 


. velopment. 


a maximum of interest. Again, it would 
seem that the course were taken of one’s 
own free will and at the same time taken 
without credit there would be a greater 
chance of real interest developing in the 
project since the student would be inter- 
ested purely in his own improvement and 
not in units or credits. 


The view that it should be a separate 
course rather than a part of another course 
seems untenable. There are possibilities 
for personality development in all courses. 
Mitchell (8) argues that literature offers 
unlimited opportunities for personality de- 
Russell (11) stresses the place 
of science in helping students improve 
their traits. Greenleaf (4) strongly sup- 
ports the social studies as media through 
which personality can be 
Through debating Mayer (7) has noted 
unusual possibilities for personal improve- 
ment, while Hodges (5) points out the 
place of journalism in this process. All 
subjects and all teachers may make definite 
contributions to the development of the 
student’s personality. 


Need for Self Improvement 


Whether the teacher decides to make the 
course a separate one or a part of another, 
required or elective, credit or non-credit, 
one of the first tasks is to help the stu- 
dent realize a need for self-improvement. 
The student must see his real self. Per- 
haps seeing himself as others see him will 
help do this. Test data of various types 
are useful here. Personality inventories 
such as the Bell Adjustment Inventory, the 
AS Reaction Study by Gordon and All- 
port, and Colgate Tests of Emotional Out- 
lets, and others are helpful in self-analysis. 


Rating charts are valuable. To have the 
student see a film of himself walking, sit- 
ting, rising, or standing will often reveal 
need for improvement of the physical type. 
Hearing a recording of one’s own voice 
often gives the shock necessary to bring 
about the realization of the need for im- 
provement which is necessary to cause the 
student to take steps to better himself. 


The creation of a strong desire to im- 
prove is perhaps best promoted by a 
thorough self-analysis which includes the 
strong as well as the weak points in one’s 
personality. The approach should always be 
positive. The normal must be kept in 
the forefront. The abnormal should be 
suppressed. Students often think a slight 
variation in personality indicates abnormal- 
ity. They should be led to understand that 
such variations are normal. The reading 
of carefully selected biographies and pop- 
ularized psychology such as Carnegie, Laird, 
H. A. Overstreet, and others may contrib- 
ute to this desire for self-improvement. The 
analysis of movies has been found to add 
to this desire. 


improved. - 
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Pp LANS to help the student improve 
must be individual in nature. The “shot- 
gun” type of course is not very effective. 
The uniqueness of each individual calls for 
uniqueness in the plan of improvement. 
The student should draw up his own plan. 
It should be very specific, clear, and on a 
long-time basis. Something definite to do 
daily, or weekly, or otherwise, should be 
set forth. Usually it is better to attempt 
one bit of improvement at a time. In this 
manner checking is made more simple and 
improvement can be seen with the attend- 
ant result of desire for more improvement. 


Constant checking on the success of the 
prosecution of the plan of improvement is 
essential. A check chart may be used with 
good results in many cases. Such a de- 
vice reveals the progressive elimination of 
the bad spots in one’s personality, and the 
strengthening of present desirable traits of 
the development of new desirable traits. 
Van Buskirk (12) suggests a “habit chart” 
be kept by the student outside of school 
time for self-checking on the breaking of 
undesirable habits and the building up of 
new and desirable habits. The truth that 
much practice is necessary to the develop- 
ment of a strong personality should. be- 
come one of the working principles of the 
student. 


The study of etiquette is included in 
most courses in personality development. 
Skits before the class to illustrate the ac- 
ceptable form for introducing people, the 
best practice in dancing or other social 
situations have been found useful. In this 
activity the drama classes may be utilized. 
The book Behave Yourself by Allen and 
Briggs is particularly good on etiquette. 
This volume is most adaptable to the lower 
level of the high school. Numerous addi- 
tional books on this and other phases of 
personality development have been pro- 
duced recently. They are too numerous to 
mention here. The wide-awake teacher will 
find abundant helpful material to aid him 
in his effort to help students develop that 
type of personality so desired by everyone. 
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BASIS FOR GUIDANCE 


FRIENDLINESS AND UNDERSTANDING ARE ESSENTIALS 


Jack Parsons, Assistant Supervisor, Bureau of Child Welfare and 
School Attendance, Stockton 


Ar a recent conference of school sup- 
ervisors there was incorporated in the pro- 
gram not only discussions of the major ed- 
ucational principles, but also workshops 
and demonstrations of various school ac- 
tivities. 

The supervisors themselves learned by 
doing. There was the practical application 
of the principles involved. 


I wish to discuss the child welfare dem- 
onstration and the principles of the guid- 
ance section. The 11 items are quite in- 
clusive and mark a milestone in our think- 
ing; they are the result of long and learned 
working together in group-thinking. 


The underlying philosophy of guidance 
is so important that the rest of the tech- 
nics and methods are worthless without it. 
So basic and potent is its content that it 
holds the key to the entire learning pro- 
cess. So fundamental are its implications 
and so widely is it used that we are not 
always aware we are using it! It is not 
a contradiction of the old pedagogy, nor 
is it especially a contribution of the newer 
philosophy of education. 


Guidance, to summarize the report, 
should assist the child to develop, as well 
as assist the child to adjust; it is good 
teaching; it helps each individual; it implies 
understanding the child in all his aspects 
and the ability to guide him through ex- 
periences; it should be ever changing and 
many aids should be used — but, let the 
basis and the guiding spirit be friendly. 


The relationship between personality and 
personality must be done in a friendly 
way to be effective, in a friendly spirit to 
be positive and on a friendly basis to be 
effective and lasting. 


A Triune Friendliness 


The spirit of the school, the spirit of 
the home, and the spirit of the commun- 
ity must be a friendly one. 


The old attendance officer with his star, 
his police methods, his threats, and his 
attitude, are being lived down — indeed, 
it will take a long time to fully live down! 


Changing the name of the office isn’t 
enough — there must be a complete reor- 
ganization of philosophy and technics. 


Nor is it enough to give lip service to 
the philosophy we have learned from the 
social work profession. Attendance work- 


ers in general are questioning sincerely, the 


very use of law except in the most ex- 
treme cases, if then. 


The teacher with her unmeaningful sub- 
ject-matter, complete and dictatorial disci- 
pline and high-handedness can give noth- 
ing to the guidance of a child —that is, 
nothing positive. When there is no basis 
on which to give and nothing on which to 
build, there is no basis for the learning or 
guiding to take place. 


Pupils may not remember the teachers 
that taught them the most English or 
arithmetic or was the best disciplinarian; 
they do remember clearly the one that 
treated them as a friend, as a person. We 
can all look back over our own school days 
and recall the same thing. 


The Principal is Important 


The principal's place in the guidance 
program is exceedingly important for he 
is the individual who can coordinate the 
entire process as well as direct and help 
the teachers in their task. 


There is nothing new in this statement; 
it is as old as the hills and yet it must 
be stated and restated. Successful teaching 
depends altogether on the effective feel- 
ing — bonds that are set up between the 
teacher and the pupil, depending, of 
course, on the backgrounds of both. Un- 
less there is individual treatment and a 
personal, friendly attitude the classroom be- 
comes the “Task” room. This is especial- 
ly true in character and moral education. 


The classroom teacher is of course the 
pivot on which the entire program rests. 


Not only the technics must be mastered 
but the philosophy must be practiced and 
lived in the classroom and outside the 
classroom. 


The child must be regarded as a person 
worthy of the teacher’s friendship. The 
attitude of the principal and the entire 
school system from the highest to the low- 
est must reflect this basis. 


To look disfavorably on a 14-year-old 
gypsy child (who has never been in school 
before and who is dirty, loud, and untrust- 
worthy) is an all-too-frequent attitude and 
assumes that he cannot contribute anything 
to the group. 


The loudmouthed bully or even the ever- 
tired child needs much more than disciplin- 
ing or a routine physical examination; the 
migratory child needs not pity, but a friend. 
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The beginning must be made with the 
attitude of the teacher who first meets 
the child; it must be one directed to the 
desire to understand and to help. This, 
I believe is the essence of democracy. 

As Edward C. Lindeman said in the re- 
cent Survey Graphic, “I hope educators 
will not make the mistake of assuming 
that education is for democracy. In reality, 
education of the highest type is democracy, 
because individual development or growth 
can only take place in a free society . . .” 


* € & 


Teaching Tolerance 
Laura Bell Everett, Berkeley 


T HOSE who are buying books for chil- 
dren may congratulate themselves and the 
children, that juvenile stories are catching 
up with the best thought of the race. So 
many stories apparently kindly in intent 
are not suitable to read to children of va- 
ried nationalities. 


Here is one, “Marika,” by Sari Szekely 
(Albert Whitman, Chicago) that frankly 
and ~charmingly discusses the question of 
“foreigners,” when little Marika feels her- 
self discriminated against as a foreigner. 


Marika is the daughter of a famous actor, 
born in Hungary, brought by her parents 
to this country as a baby and taken back to 
her native land, while still in the grades, 
to spend a year in Hungary. 

And that is the story, pleasantly told, 
with a wealth of detail that will give the 
young readers a feeling of having been in 
the high bed, reaching almost to the ceil- 
ing, or having swung the divided doors, or 
having sat with their backs against the clay 
stove built into the wall. 


There is plenty of action and some ad- 
venture. Ultimo, the dog, comes promi- 
nently into the action. When, at the time 
of the return voyage, it seems possible to 
take the pet back with them, Marika won- 
ders if the dogs of the United States will 
call him a foreigner. The answer to her 
question is gently ironic, but given in a 
way that children will remember. 

The story of Marika’s impersonations, as 
well as her Christmas experiences, will de- 
light little girl readers. 


* * # 


Geoffrey F. Morgan 


Geoffrey F. Morgan, an _ outstanding 
speaker on educational subjects, is now mak- 
ing his 4th eastern tour under management 
of School Assembly Service of Rochester, 
New York. 


His itinerary, which includes nearly 200 
high schools and colleges, will keep him 
busy until the first of February, when he 
will resume his lecture work in California. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Above is shown the girls drum and bugle corps of the junior high schools of Compton Union Secondary District at its first public 
appearance last memorial day, 1939. The corps now numbers 100 girls from the system’s five institutions, and is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the popular parade attractions in Southern California. 


ONE HUNDRED GIRLS 


ONE HUNDRED GIRLS IN DRUM AND BUGLE CORPS 


Franklin C. Hemphill, Assistant Superintendent, Compton Union Secondary 
District, Los Angeles County 


N EWEST uniformed marching 
and playing organization in Compton 
Union Secondary District is the drum 
and bugle corps, made up of 100 girls 
from the five 4-year junior high of 
the system. 

Formed February, 1939, the unit 
has already appeared in a number of 
civic and patriotic parades, including 
the state convention of Elks held this 
fall in Santa Monica. Through the ef- 
forts of Dr. Scott Thompson, super- 
intendent of Compton secondary 
school system, who considers this type 
of activity especially expressive of the 
junior high school age, Harley Lewis 
Fiscus of Canoga Park High School, 
whose girls corps has won wide ac- 
claim, was secured to train the group. 


At the outset 20 girls were selected from 
each of the 5 schools — Clearwater, Enter- 
prise, Lynwood, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Willowbrook Junior High Schools — on 
the basis of interest, physical strength and 
appearance, and sense of rhythm. Pre- 
vious experience with musical instruments 
was not a requisite for nomination to the 
corps. 

By the end of the school year 40 girls 
were in costume and properly drilled for 
public performance. Today the organiza- 


tion has been built up to 100 members 
with as many as 60 performing in the 
parade on Armistice day. 


To launch the corps, a number of drums 
and bugles were made available to the dis- 
trict by the Compton Elks Lodge, whose 
abandoned corps had put the instruments 
into storage. To these were added district 
purchases of drums and individual pur- 
chases of bugles by a large number of the 
girls themselves. In a few cases girls have 
purchased their own drums. 


Each girl's contribution to her own cos- 
tume consists of an inexpensive white dress 
made of pique to a prescribed pattern, 
white bobby socks and low-heeled white 
shoes. The district furnishes red and blue 
short military capes of panne satin and red 
overseas caps of similar material with white 
braid trimming. Both capes and caps were 
made under direction of clothing teachers 
and W.P.A. assistants. 


Headed by a group of majorettes in 
uniform gilt-trimmed white satin outfits of 
their own making, the corps is one of the 
most colorful and snappy to be seen in any 
parade, and invitations to appear are being 
received continually. 


Mr. Fiscus drills the girls for two hours 
every Saturday morning and is assisted by 
Harry E. Reid of Roosevelt Junior High 
School faculty. The girls are from grades 
7-10, the district being organized under 
the 6-4-4 plan. 


Eugenics Pamphlets are published occa- 
sionally by Eugenics Society of Northern 
California, 720 Capitol National Bank 
Building, Sacramento; limited numbers are 
supplied gratis for college or university class- 
room use upon request from the teacher. 


War and Neutrality 


Fis on War and American Neutral- 
ity, an annotated bibliography of 12 se- 
lected 16-mm. sound motion-pictures deal- 
ing with backgrounds of the present war 
situation and American neutrality, has been 
published by Motion Picture Project, 
American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Publication of this bibliography calls at- 
tention of schools and colleges to the mo- 
tion-picture as a historical document which 
has recorded in sound and pictures the 
words and action of statesmen and nations 
leading to the present wars in Europe 
and the Orient. 


The purposes of the bibliography, as 
stated in the foreword, are to promote a 
thorough understanding of the backgrounds 
of war and the meaning and consequences 
of American neutrality, to develop an 
awareness of propaganda at work, and to 
assist in reaching conclusions as to ways 
and means by which solution of problems 
by violence may be abandoned among civ- 
ilized nations. 


Films on War and American Neutrality 
may be obtained from American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is mimeographed, con- 
tains 48 pages, and sells for 25 cents. 
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WHO SAID HANDICAPPED? 








Marie E. Lukens, Student, Pasadena Junior College 


A O MANY people are asking me, 
a deaf girl, how it was possible for 
me to go through school and to grad- 
uate from Junior College, how I hap- 
pened to have so many hearing 
friends, how I manage to lipread and 
speak so well, and by what lucky ac- 
cident I became a member of our col- 
lege Athletic Society, that I am glad 
to take this opportunity to tell you 
about the privileges extended to me 
in California, in the hope that my ex- 
periences may be an inspiration to 
other deaf boys and girls to take ad- 
vantage of these facilities and to “go 
and do likewise.” 


First, I want to say that I think 
the California schools are outstanding 
in their work for the handicapped 
children. In this respect they approach 
the democratic ideal in fitting educa- 
tion to the child, more nearly than 
most states. 


Most city systems have Conserva- 
tion Classes in the public school sys- 
tem, not only for the deafened, but 
for those with defective sight as well. 
In these classes, expertly-trained teach- 
ers work to conserve eyesight or hear- 
ing and to give special help in all the 
school curriculum. 


The reading load is lifted from 
those with defective sight, and ex- 
planations are given to those whose 
vocabulary is limited by defective 
hearing. These latter are taught lip- 
reading and speech so that they may 
understand and communicate with the 
teachers and their fellow pupils. 


The aim of these classes is to bring 
these handicapped children into a nor- 
mal environment and fit them to live 
naturally and normally in this environ- 
ment, no longer considering them- 
selves handicapped. 


Perhaps it would be interesting to 
you to hear a few of my experiences 
in school that you may realize how 
valuable these classes have been to me. 

I have been totally deaf since I was 
a small child about 2! years of age. 
I have never felt ashamed of being 


deaf, nor felt embarrassed on account 
of my handicap, as most deafened 
people are. On the contrary, I dislike 
extremely having people sympathize 
with me. 

When I was a small child I played 
with my brother and sister and the 
neighbors’ children, and I was never 
conscious of any difference in myseff 
from my little friends. When I was 
6 years of age I entered the 17th 
Street School for the Deaf and Hard- 
of-Hearing in Los Angeles. Here 1 
went through all the grades until I 
graduated from the 6th grade. Hear- 
ing children were in the same build- 
ing, and seeing them, we copied their 
play and actions; but we were an iso- 
lated group, and although the teachers 
were patient and kind, we did not mix 
with the hearing children. 

When the time came to go to junior 
high school I was transferred to Pasa- 
dena, where there was a Hearing Con- 
servation Class in McKinley Junior 
High School. This was a great change 
for me. Instead of being helped and 
directed at every step, and prevented 
from making mistakes, I was expected 
to think and act for myself and to go 
along with the hearing group just as 
if I were not deaf. 


Marie E. Lukens 
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I was greatly discouraged at first. I 
shall never forget that first day when, 
on entering the building, I saw hun- 
dreds and hundreds of students pass- 
ing through the halls, all laughing and 
shouting back and forth and exchang- 
ing greetings, all normal. 

Would these strange people treat 
me as kindly as my own hearing 
friends always had? Or would they 
ridicule me and make my life a mis- 
ery? But I found I had nothing to 
fear. The Conservation Class teacher 
had done her work, the way was 
paved for me, the teachers were used 
to the deaf and hard of hearing, and 
everywhere I met cheerful smiles and 
encouraging glances. 


After-School Sports 


At first I stayed with the other deaf 
in the Conservation Class. All of them 
were happy and successful in their 
school work and they explained many 
things to me. There was much to 
learn and each day I found out something 
new. One innovation to me was “after-school 
sports.” I had never played any games ex- 
cept baseball and volleyball, which I used 
to play in our old school, so, of course, 
every other sport was new to me. 

I had such a hard time learning the new 
rules that I was about to give up, when one 
day I saw my name on the bulletin-board 
as one who was to be initiated into G.A.A. 
(Girls Athletic Association). This incident 
changed my whole life, for it gave me an 
interest in sports. Here was a field in which 
I could excel. This contact gave me my 
first friendship with and led me to an un- 
derstanding of hearing students. 

I found out what they were doing in 
school. Gradually I went less and less with 
the deaf, and more and more with hearing 
girls. With this contact came a desperate 
need for lipreading and speech. My paternal 
grandmother had worked hard with me when 
I was a child, and I knew the elements of 
speech. I had had lipreading lessons in the 
grades and understood ordinary conversa- 
tion, but this was not enough. I just must 
be normal. 

As I worked, other honors came. Our 
band leader let me try out for drums, and 
I played in the Armistice Day parade. Of 
course our Conservation teacher had ex- 
plained to him beforehand that although we 
cannot hear sound, we feel vibration and 
rhythm, and so my practice was rewarded. 

At another time I was amazed to learn I 
had received a scholarship, and an invita- 
tion to join the Ecto Club, a high merit. 
Parties and picnics filled our spare time and 
the days passed as a dream until I suddenly 
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discovered that I was to graduate from the 
tenth grade. 


Up to this time none of the deaf girls 
had gone on to high school. There was no 
Hearing Conservation Class there and so the 
boys and girls who were handicapped 
dropped out of school and got married or 
got insignificant jobs, and that was the end. 
I determined this would not happen to me. 
I was going to high school! 

Everyone discouraged me. But when the 
day came for the seniors to meet the high 
school counselor I was there in the first 
row. I am most grateful to that counselor. 
She not only encouraged me to go on, but 
by some miracle she understood what few 
understand and that was that the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing are not feeble-minded but 
vary in I. Q. in as great a range as the 
hearing group. Deafness makes no difference 
in mentality, or mental equipment, abilities 
or disabilities. 

I say this counselor understood, for she 
did not assign me to a class in weaving or 
hand-craft, at which I am not particularly 
apt, but put me in classes fitted to my inter- 
ests and abilities. Sports was one of these 
classes. I joined the life-saving class in swim- 
ming, where I watched the others and with 
the help of a most patient teacher, soon be- 


came a member of Junior Red Cross life- 
saving service. 


Hearing Girls Helped 


Hearing girls helped me in the other 
classes. As one learns a foreign language, 
and for some time hesitates to use it in con- 
versation, I was still afraid to use my newly- 
acquired speech; so I went around with 
paper and pencil. I have a feeling that be- 
cause of this some teachers gave me grades 
without a proper effort on my part, feeling 
I could not really do the work. 

However, I know my gym work was suc- 
cessful, for I was elected squad-leader for 
the swimming class, and later became a mem- 
ber of the life-saving club, which has made 
considerable progress in training the girls to 
qualify for the junior and senior life-saving 
certificates. 

All the time I enlarged my circle of hear- 
ing friends. I enjoyed them so much that 
I became a regular “joiner.” The Art Club, 
Tri Tech., W.A.A., and a few others 
counted me among their members. 

But in spite of my happy adjustment I 
kept wishing that there was a Hearing Con- 
servation teacher to back me up and to help 
smooth the way in my “required” academic 
work. Imagine my joy when I heard we 
were to have just such a teacher next year 
in high school. Now I would no longer 
enjoy the doubtful honor of being a pioneer, 
but would have other deaf and hard of 
hearing boys and girls with me. 

Besides, I was eager for others to enjoy 
the benefits and joys of secondary education. 
I remember I had been chosen as one of the 


entertainers in the Rose Bowl graduation 
pageant, and I slipped away to find my deaf 
and hard-of-hearing friends among the grad- 
uates of the junior high schools to tell them 
the good news. 

My second year in high school began with 
the new teacher. Other deaf and hard-of- 
hearing boys and girls continued on to high 
school and we soon had a class of 10 or 12. 
I felt very important helping the new pupils 
to get acquainted with the school routine. 


An Enriching Teacher 


And what a pleasure that class was! Out 
of her rich background the teacher made 
words come alive. Physiology, history and 
English took on new significance as I be- 
came acquainted with words and more 


words. That, I think, is our severest handi- . 


cap. The normal hearing person has no idea 
what a large part of his vocabulary comes, 
almost unconsciously, through his ears by 
repeated hearing of familiar words which 
we don’t know at all. We got credit to- 
wards graduation for speech work and for 
lipreading, and how we did work! 

One event stands out. That was the time 
a movietone news took pictures of our life- 
saving demonstration, and with the others 
I went through the intricate patterns and no 
one set me apart as “deaf.” That was the 
year I got my Triple “S” pin for scholar- 
ship, sportsmanship and service. 

The next year Pasadena, again in the fore- 
front educationally, started the 6-4-4 plan 
and our high school became part of a four- 
year junior college. This year I threw away 
my paper and pencil so far as conversation 
was concerned. If people did not have time 
to listen to me it was just too bad. I de- 
termined I would speak so slowly and clearly 
they would not fail to understand. And I 
did. ... And I do. 

How can I tell of the new world which 
opened up for me as a result of my speech 
and reading ability? New friends, new 
honors, new opportunities just crowded in. 
And my deaf and hard-of-hearing friends 
were following in my footsteps. They, too, 
were achieving honor and recognition ac- 
cording to their ability. I felt as a leader 
might feel who has led his party over a 
steep and dangerous mountain. 


Ayn then came the crowning event 
which filled my cup of joy to overflowing. I 
had been elected Tennis Head, and I had 
been chosen as a reporter for the W.A.A. 
I felt these were supreme achievements. How 
could I guess there was more to come? Each 
year the W.A.A. had a banquet, at which 
time awards were made to those outstanding 
in athletic achievements. This banquet 
seemed as usual, and, as usual, I went. My 
Hearing Conservation teacher was invited, 
but I failed to notice the twinkle in her 
eye. 

It was a complete surprise to me when my 
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name was called as one of the eight chosen 
for membership in the “Big P.” Afraid there 
was some mistake, I stood blushing and con- 
fused, but it was true! 


How I wish all the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children in California could know 
that it is possible for them to live happy 
normal lives in a normal environment if they 
will take advantage of the opportunities 
offered them, and if they will learn to speak 
and lipread. 

You teachers who have such children in 
your rooms at school, won't you tell them 
of these classes, or, better yet, work to estab- 
lish such classes in your own communities 
when there is need? Then they can ask with 
me “Who said handicapped?” 


* * * 


University of Oregon Curriculum Labora- 
tory announces inauguration of a series of 
curriculum bulletins issued from time to 
time and providing study-aids for teachers 
and students interested in curriculum prob- 
lems. The Curriculum Laboratory has numer- 
ous other services of interest to California 
school people. 

Bulletins on social studies, curriculum im- 
provement, language arts, free materials, 
and science have already been issued; prices, 
20-30 cents each, plus postage. For complete 
list address Hugh B. Wood, director, Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 


Attendance in California Junior Colleges 
has increased more than 24% in a.d.a. in 
a single year, according to recent issue of 
Junior College Journal. 

Los Angeles City College enrollment rec- 
ords were broken this year by registration 
of over 6,800 students. 

At Santa Monica Junior College, 300 stu- 
dents were denied admission because of lack 
of space. Its record enrollment totals 1,200 
students. 


* * 


Office of Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools has published in recent 
years and is continuing to publish a note- 
worthy series of mimeographed bulletins, in 
cooperation with WPA, comprising a wide 
range of materials of great practical help to 
teachers. 

Recent titles include — Twelfth Grade So- 
cial Studies, Part I; Human Relationships, 
Part II; Current Economic Problems; Gyp 
Training Schools; Statement on Educational 
Philosophy, prepared by Jay D. Conner, as- 
sistant superintendent, San Diego City 
Schools; Propaganda in the Schools; Occu- 
pational Adustment; Spending Your Spare 
Time; and numerous others. 

County Superintendent A. R. Clifton and 
his associates are to be congratulated upon 
these useful bulletins. 
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A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AMERICAN WAY OF LIVING - GRADES 1-6 



























Primer: Fourth Reader: 


The Editors: SCHOOL FRIENDS TOWARD FREEDOM 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT i i, 

Assistant Superintendent ae nai TURNS Fifth Reader: 
Minneapolis — Schools PIONEERING IN 
W. W. CHARTERS Second Reader: DEMOCRACY 

Ohio State University ENJOYING OUR LAND 


Sixth Reader: 


te Third Reader: THE WAY OF 
YOUR LAND AND MINE DEMOCRACY 
The Authors: 


LOIS G, NEMEC SPARKLING, ORIGINAL STORIES 

MAYBELL G. BUSH emphasizing in constructive fashion for children (1) the char- 
HELEN M. BRINDL acteristics of democracy which belong to our heritage; (2) the 
RUTH MILLS ROBINSON growth of democracy out of man’s long struggle for freedom; 
EDNA MORGAN and (3) our responsibility for the preservation of the unique 












ALLEN Y. KING qualities of American life. 
IDA DENNIS 
> —_______. GRADED PROGRESSIVELY 


from book to book, as to content, concept, and vocabulary. 
To secure these books in ample time JJ)EMOCRACY READERS provide a planned, unified pro- 
for use in the second term, we urge gram, from the primer through the sixth reader, prepared with 
you to send your orders now, for im- h lled d ] aes tithe d f 
sedi dattouny, a the same controlled development as the best basal readers for 
these grades. 


THE IN SETTINGS OF LOVELY PICTURES 
MACMILLAN drawn especially for these books, and combining with the 
COMPANY bright, colorful bindings and the appealing typography to 
ae er produce books that are among the most beautiful ever pre- 


San Francisco pared for elementary school use. 
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An outstanding rural elementary school musical group — the Orchestra of Ripon Grammar School, 


Sehool Orchestra 


Ripon Grammar School Orchestra, 
San Joaquin County 


Orxcanizep less than three years ago, 
the Ripon Grammar School Orchestra has 
become one of the outstanding rural ele- 
mentary school musical organizations of the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

Young musicians, 55 in number, ranging 
from the 4th to the 8th grades, comprise 
its membership. Through the careful plan- 
ning and tireless efforts of Chester W. 
Mason, Jr., the director of the orchestra; 
Harry Knopf, district superintendent of 
schools, and W. A. Stouffer, principal of 
Ripon Union High School, the instrumen- 
tal and vocal music in both the elementary 
and high schools have been unusually well- 
integrated and coordinated not only with 
the other subject matter taught in both 
schools, but also between the various grade 
levels. 


Both the Ripon Grammar and the Ripon 
Union High Schools each boast of a band. 
Choral and choir groups exist in both 
schools. Both schools have done much to 
cultivate among the adult population in the 
Ripon community a keen interest and de- 
sire to promote and support a program of 
a social asset. 


G. P. Morgan, veteran and beloved Cali- 
fornia schoolman, for 51 years superintend- 
ent of Tuolumne County Schools, has re- 
covered from his recent illness and is again 
at his home in Sonora. His hosts of friends 
and acquaintances throughout all California 
and the West will rejoice to know of his 
good health and at this season join in wish- 
ing him many Happy New Years. 


San Joaquin County. 


The Butterfly Map, invented by B. J. S. 
Cahill of Alameda, is a pattern which folds 
over and fits a globe. The surface of the 
world is thus shown on an eight-part de- 
centralized system of projection. 

Mr. Cahill’s ingenious arrangement has 
been declared to be the best attempt so far 
to map the globe in a plane and to give 
more correct land-forms than does any 
other projection. 

Teachers interested in Mr. Cahill’s map 
may address him at 1834 Clinton Avenue, 
Alameda. 


* * * 


Sehool Librarians Meet 


§ cHooL Library Association of Califor- 
nia, Northern Section, met December 2, 
Board of Education Building, Oakland, to 
which all interested school librarians and 
teachers were invited. 

The theme was audio-visual tools in mod- 
ern instruction. Gardner Hart, supervisor 
of visual education, Oakland Public Schools, 
gave a most interesting demonstration and 
talk. This program was sponsored by the 
committee on audio-visual aids. 

At the luncheon, Lake Merritt Hotel, 
Edith Titcomb, state president of the Asso- 
ciation, gave a delightful account of the 
State meeting held in October in Paso 
Robles. 

Miss Jessie Boyd, of University High 
School, Oakland, who is president of the 
Northern Section, announced plans for 1940, 
and introduced the committees who will help 
in the arrangement of these events. 


Slee ee 


Radio Log of Advance Programs for the 
California Listener is prepared and issued 
by Radio Division, WPA Education Pro- 
gram, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 660 Mission Street, San Francisco. 


New Maemillan Books 


Pp ERSPECTIVE MADE EASY, a step- 
by-step method for learning the basis of 
drawing, by Ernest R. Norling, is a practical 
text for beginning art-students and gives 
them an adequate treatment fo perspective; 
price $1.40. 

Teaching English in High Schools is a 
constructive survey of teaching methods and 
techniques, both old and new. The authors, 
E. A. Cross, head of the division of litera- 
ture and languages, and Elizabeth Carney, 
associate professor of English and supervis- 
ing teacher in the secondary school, both of 
Colorado State College of Education, are 
widely-experienced in the field of high 
school English and give a detailed and 
practical analysis and evaluation of the sub- 
ject in its many aspects. The book covers 
language, grammar, spoken English, com- 
position, and literature. Extensive references 
are given and lists of plays and short stories 
are especially notable. Price $2.75. 


* * 


Gregg in Texas 


BRoserr D. HENDERSON, of Austin, 
Texas, has been appointed a representative 
of Gregg Publishing Company, with head- 
quarters at Austin. 

Mr. Henderson was a practicing account: 
ant before entering educational work and 
is widely known in both educational and 
business circles. For 13 years he was with 
Texas State Department of Education where 
he engaged in research and served as Direc: 
tor of Textbook Administration. 

Mr. Henderson attended University of 
Texas, and is a life member of Texas State 
Teachers Association. He has had numerous 
articles published in professional magazines, 
and has written several bulletins for the 
Texas State Department of Education. 
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SAFETY EDUCATION 


NEW COURSE FOR TEACHERS IN SAFETY EDUCATION 
William V. Emery, Science Department, Berkeley High School 


— educators, from 
administrators to the teachers on the 
“firing” line, have doubtless noticed 
the growing tendency to stress the 
need for safety education. 

In many localities much fine work 
is already being done in this field. Or- 
ganizations outside the schools, such as 
insurance companies, automobile asso- 
ciations and industrial groups have led 
the procession of the increasing de- 
mand for more action. 

Professional organizations of teach- 
ers have devoted whole issues of their 
publications to this subject. Many 
schools throughout the United States 
are finding places in the curriculum for 
this important study. 

Notable in this respect, was the ex- 
periment in driver education and train- 
ing carried on at Berkeley High School 
in the spring of 1938. The writer had 
just completed a course in Pennsyl- 
vania State College under Professor 
Amos Neyhart, originator of the dual- 
control driver-training car and a co- 
author of the Sportsmanlike Driver 
Training Series. Later in the year, the 
writer attended the first National In- 
stitute for Trafic Safety Training, 
held at University of Michigan. 


Driver-Training Course 


One of the above-mentioned cars 
was offered to Berkeley High School. 
After due deliberation by the school 
authorities, together with the police 
department and the traffic safety com- 
mission, an automobile driver-training 
course was authorized as an extra-cur- 
ricular activity. Twenty students were 
taught to drive by the writer, using 
the method of the Sportsmanlike 
Driver Training Series which incor- 
porates both classroom and road work. 

The results were exceedingly satis- 
factory but the question still remains 
as to whether it is the function of the 
public schools to train new drivers. 
Some of the critics of the method 
state that costs and liability make it 
prohibitive. Possibly a modified course 


based upon an indoor laboratory sys- 
tem would be less costly and very 
nearly as effective. 

Experts agree that the ideal technic 
of a driver-training course is to place 
the student at the steering-wheel of 
a car, under the watchful eyes of a 
competent instructor. No matter what 
agency may be decided upon to do 
this work, it will be necessary to have 
an adequate supply of well-trained 
teachers. Berkeley High School was 
first school in California and probably 
in the far western states to use the 
dual-control driver-training car. 


New Extension Course 


All agree as to the necessity of more 
safety education, but nowhere throughout 
the schools is there the sufficiently-trained 
personnel to do the job as it should be done. 
University of California has now taken cog: 
nizance of this fact. Through its extension 
division, a course in teacher-training in the 
Fundamentals of Safety Education will be 
instituted next month, February. 

The course deals with all phases of Safety 
Education and will be conducted somewhat 
as a seminar. Committees make reports, out- 
side experts present the fundamentals of 
safety in their respective fields and units of 
class instruction on the various grade levels 
will be developed. 

A complete syllabus will be prepared as 
a part of the course, for the individual 
teacher to take with him at the completion 
of the work. The course enables the pros- 
pective teacher of safety to become familiar 
with safety teaching as it is now practiced 
throughout the United States and to take 
back to his situation a well-organized plan 
of action, together with the last word in 
aids and materials for the proper teaching 
of safety education. 


Ti fundamental concept of this new 
course in Safety Education for Teachers is 
based upon the following thesis: The need 
for safety education is prevalent from the 
moment an individual is born, until the time 
he passes away. In other words, a form of 
safety consciousness, together with correct 
mental attitudes, should be developed early 
and retained throughout life. 

A continuous, integrated plan of educa- 
tion under competent, well-trained teachers 
seems to be the logical solution of this seri- 
ous and important problem in our society. 
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LEAP YEAR 1288. 
According to a Scottish law, any eligible 
man who received a proposal of marriage 
from any unmarried woman had to ac- 
cept or pay a fine. 


AO KILLED during 1938, 1at- 
est available information reveals, were 
about 13,500 children under fifteen. No 
wonder safety education has become one 
of the most important units in the cur- 
riculum. THE HEALTHY LIFE SERIES, A 
Course in Safety Education by Fowlkes, 
Jackson, and Jackson, presents a com- 
plete treatment of safety in its natural, 
inseparable relationship to health. 


AV PROPAGANDA—what is 
it? How can it be recognized? One way 
is through an unbiased presentation of 
American history in high school. In 
Historic CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMER- 
cA, Carman, Kimmel, and Walker dared 
to attempt—and have achieved—truth. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“MEANINGFUL RELATIONSHIPS, 
SUPERSEDING MECHANICAL DRILLS, 
REDUCE TRIAL AND ERROR IN READING 
LESSONS. READING EXPERIENCES MUST 
BE MEANINGFUL TO LAY THE FOUNDA- 
TION FOR MATURE READING SKILLS, 
ESTABLISH CORRECT READING HABITS, 
AND BUILD FAVORABLE READING ATTI- 
TUDES.”” —Dr. Gertrude Hildreth 















AY THE NEW Winston pri- 
mary series, Easy GROWTH IN READING, 
is carrying Dr. Hildreth’s reading pro- 
gram to every part of the United States. 
Collaborating are the reading specialists, 
Allie Lou Felton, Mabel Henderson, and 
Alice Meighen and a group of prom- 
inent authors, editors, and artists. 


tg TRULY “big business.” 
$2,650,000,000 each year is invested in 
education in the United States. 


AW GAY and COLORFUL 
as always, the Petershams add to their 
laurels with new supplementary readers 
in the social studies—THE Story Books 
oF Woo ., Corron, SILK, and Rayon. 


LV DICTIONARY QUIZ. 
Can you pronounce correctly 10 out of 
20?—Last February a dolorous New- 
foundland in a sombrero met a piquant 
spaniel and proffered her a gondola ride. 
She returned a grimace of hauteur and 
said: ‘‘Back to the granary, you unctu- 
ous, garrulous blackguard! If you har- 
angue me, I’ll send you to irreparable 
obloquy as a pariah of despicable effront- 
ery.” See your Winston DIcrTIONARy,. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~ cone aille.lae alee 
CHICAGO IT ATLANTA 1 DALLAS | LOS ANGELES 








GOOD POSTURE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATORS SHOULD BECOME POSTURE CONSCIOUS 


Elmer Eugene Bauermeister, Instructor of Physical Education, 
Visalia High School and Junior College, Tulare County 


SB cann erect with your head up, 
shoulders back, chin in. Now look at 
yourself in the mirror. Do you look 
stiff and unnatural — like a hill-billy 
in a tuxedo, at a formal dinner — or 
are you at ease, and merely poised and 
well-balanced? 

Of course there is a difference be- 
tween a strained effort toward proper 
bearing, and good posture. Undoubt- 
edly, every clear thinking person will 
admit that the proper carriage of his 
body is desirable and advantageous, 
yet through carelessness or lack of 
training, most of us fail to achieve it. 

The physical education departments 
of our public schools should assume 
the responsibility of teaching correct 
posture. In fact, it is a duty specifically 
outlined by the California School 
Code. Every physical education de- 
partment has the opportunity. The in- 
structors are trained and many have 
the facilities with which to work, but 
it seems to me that we need a little 
stimulation of purpose. 

Many California schools do include 
education for body-carriage in their 
programs. They conduct postural in- 
spections and follow up with the ap- 
propriate exercises. On the other hand, 
the program of too many schools are 
entirely lacking any such training. 
Why? 

Our lack of constructive work cer- 
tainly cannot be because of ignorance. 
Leading educators are constantly em- 
phasizing and bringing to the atten- 
tion of teachers the necessity of adapt- 
ing the educational program to the 
needs of the students. 

This philosophy merely means that 
a child's education should be so ad- 
ministered that he gets the most out 
of it, both physically and mentally. 
The ancients recognized the impor- 
tance of physical education when they 
said in concordiam mentis et corporis. 

There is plenty of opportunity for 
posture development because the chil- 
dren report to our physical education 


departments to receive whatever pro- 
gram has been outlined for them. The 
mere presence of the child is a great 
opportunity for the physical educator 
to advance his postural program — if 
one has been planned. 

Failure to achieve results may be 
due to lack of facilities. This is often 
true for the specialized corrective 
classes where proper apparatus is so 
essential. 

Daily practice of students standing 
erect for a few moments can accom- 
plish two great objectives. First, the 
child gets the “feel” of proper posture 
and gradually this may become ha- 
bitual with him. Second, the child 
benefits from the psychological effect 
of these few moments. 

A student who must line up for 2-5 
minutes daily—standing erect—head 
up and shoulders back, will realize 
that there must be something essential 
in good posture, especially if the in- 
structor will walk both in front and in 
back of his students, correcting their 
positions when necessary. This real- 
ization will carry over into the study- 
hall, the classrooms, and even into 
every-day routine activities. It will 
serve as a subconscious reminder that 
bowed head and slumped shoulders re- 
veal a slovenly, unattractive appear- 
ance instead of a poised, dignified air 
of confidence. 

Through this simple procedure the 
instructor can create an interest in 
good posture. This aroused concern 
will, in turn, lead to interest in the 
proper use of corrective equipment, 
with the result that beneficial and last- 
ing results are obtained. 


A HIGH percentage of the stu- 
dents enrolled in California secondary 
schools are suffering from postural de- 
fects that may lead to difficulties later 
in life, when they need to be unham- 
pered by physical weakness. Kyphosis, sco- 


liosis, and lordosis are probably the most 
common defects, with kyphosis (round shoul- 
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ders) by far the most prominent. Nearly all 
daily occupations and activities throw the 
arms and the head forward, resulting in 
this common defect, kyphosis. It is within 
the power and scope of the physical educa- 
tors to assume the duty of postural correc- 
tion, so that our students can be graduated 
with the priceless physical asset of an erect 
bearing, that will enable them to face the 
world with increased self-respect and confi- 
dence. 

Call to mind the average high school 
study-hall. Rows of students studying and 
writing. Are these students sitting erect at 
their decks, or are they slumped over their 
work, with their bodies arched from the base 
of the spinal column to the top of the 
head? Have they ever been taught the why 
and the how of sitting and standing erect 
—the art of proper posture? 

That is the challenge to all the physical 
educators in this great state. With their 
training in kinesiology and corrective physi- 
cal education, it is possible to give postural 
exercises to all students, and special correc- 
tive exercises to those who are in need of 
such training, so that our schools turn out 
well-poised, self-confident individuals. 

A student’s textbook knowledge comes 
from the remainder of the curriculum, but it 
rests with the man or the woman responsible 
for physical education to be constantly on 
the alert for physical disorders, so that the 
students are erect, well balanced, and per- 
sonify general well being. 

The world into which our young people 
step is not too kind, and the least we can 
contribute is good posture. We should make 
posture a part of their daily program for 
life, and thereby increase their efficiency in 
meeting the strenuous demands of modern 
society. 


* * 


Guidance in Public Secondary Schools, a 
report of the public school demonstration 
project in educational guidance, edited by 
Traxler, 350 pages, published by Educational 
Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New 
York City, is a comprehensive and scholarly 
account of the project. Price $2. 

Educational Records Bureau, organized in 
1927, assists member schools in securing re- 
liable and comparable measurements of the 
native capacities and academic achievements 
of their pupils. 


* * 


Conducting Experiences in English, a re- 
port of a committee, National Council of 
Teachers of English, based on contributions 
of 274 cooperating teachers in English, pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century, a volume of 
over 400 pages, emphasizes English as ex- 
perience. 

Part 1, directing experiences through lit- 
erature; part 2, sharing experiences through 
communication; and part 3, solving teach- 
ing-supervisory problems, are worthy of 
careful study by all English teachers. 
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Phi Delta Kappa 
Emery Stoops, Los Angeles 


Los Angeles Field Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa 


—_ FIELD CHAPTER of 
Phi Delta Kappa at Los Angeles is one 
of the major influences upon the edu- 
cational thinking of southern Califor- 
nia schoolmen. Nearly a thousand ed- 
ucators in the Los Angeles area re- 
ceive notices and resumes of meetings. 


Epsilon Field Chapter is comprised chiefly 
of men from the five California campus 
chapters: Delta, Stanford; Lambda, Berke- 
ley; Alpha Epsilon, USC; Alpha Omicron, 
Claremont Colleges; and Alpha Chi, UCLA. 

Last year and the year before, Epsilon 
Field Chapter surpassed in numbers of at- 
tendance all other field chapters throughout 
the nation. The chapter was headed by Dr. 
C. C. Trillingham and Dr. Jesse A. Bond, 
respectively. This year the chapter has begun 
another banner year under the direction of 
Dr. Cecil D. Hardesty, president, and Dr. 
Elmer C. Sandmeyer, vice-president. 


October meeting 1939 featured six noted 
Califorina educators speaking upon the 
topic, Our Confused Social Order. The 
six speakers were Arthur F. Corey, director 
of public relations CTA Southern Section; 
Dr. C. C. Crawford, professor of education 
USC; John Wilson, principal, Jordan High 
School in Long Beach; Dr. George Gleason, 
Los Angeles County Probation Department; 
Dr. Jesse A. Bond, professor of education, 
UCLA; and Dr. C. C. Trillingham, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles 
County. 


This committee of speakers have been 
working for nearly a year upon the prep- 
aration of a series of monographs featuring 
the pertinent issues in social problems. The 
series of monographs have been sponsored 
by this chapter and will be published by 
California Society for the Study of Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Another long-time study under the spon- 
sorship of this chapter is the research com- 
mittee under direction of Carl A. Bowman, 
director of placement, CTA Southern Sec- 
tion. Mr. Bowman's committee is working 
upon the problem of unity of purpose among 
teacher organizations. 

November meeting 1939, centered around 
the impact of complex civilization upon the 
human personality. Those who contributed 
were Dr. J. Harold Williams, professor of 
education, UCLA; Dr. W. S. Casselberry, 
consulting psychologist in Los Angeles; Dr. 
George Gleason, Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Department; and Dr. V. D. Keeler, 
professor of economics, UCLA. 

The main speaker at the December meet- 
ing was Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, professor of 
educational psychology, USC. He made an 


analysis of personality with educational im- 
plications. 

Another series of meetings follow in Jan- 
uary, February, and March, 1940, with a 
study of the needs for adult education, its 
necessity to the American family, and the 
contribution of the school to home life. A 
two-meeting series upon the effect of com- 
mercial propaganda and the need for con- 
sumer education follows in April and May. 
The June meeting will be given over to the 
traditional Ladies Night and the initiation 
of officers-elect. Last year between 200-300 
persons attended the June meeting to hear 
Superintendent Vierling Kersey of Los An- 
geles. 

The chapter meets for dinner the first 
Saturday evening in each month at Los An- 
geles City College and extends a cordial in- 
vitation to all Phi Delta Kappans in Cali- 
fornia. 


Arts and Crafts Affairs, published by Cal- 
ifornia College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 
F. H. Meyer, president, is now in its 8th 
volume. In a recent issue, a tribute to Will 
C. Wood is featured on the first page; a sec- 
ond article lauds James A. Barr, a former 
secretary of California Teachers Association. 

Lewis B. Avery, for many years secre- 
tary of the board of trustees of the College, 
from which position he recently retired, is 
the subject of another splendid article. 


World Friendship 


Liz the magic carpet of Bagdad, inter- 
national correspondence for students all over 
the world can transport them to lands of 
cherry blossoms or jade, to wheat fields or 
diamond mines, to the Eskimo country or 
South Seas. 


Boys and girls all over the United States 
are constantly receiving first-hand informa- 
tion on world events through personal let- 
ters. This is done through International 
Friendship League, Inc., 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. The League is working di- 
rectly with teachers and schools in 85 coun- 
tries and territories throughout the world. 


A recent letter from Dr. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, urges the 
League to enlist the interest of as many 
schools in this country as possible in this 
worthwhile project. Although the war in 
Europe has slowed the mails to a few coun- 
tries, correspondence with most countries is 
continuing as usual. 


Correspondence with South America is 
stressed right now. In addition to exchang- 
ing letters, students are exchanging and dis- 
cussing their magazines, newspapers, coins, 
stamps, and souvenirs of all kinds. 

An inquiry to the League headquarters 
(Edna MacDonough, executive secretary) 


will bring a prompt response with all de- 
scriptive material. 


EXERCISES IN 


Everyday English 


By Roy Davis 


Designed to help high-school students develop a better 
command of language, this new book encourages the for- 
mation of correct habits in everyday speaking and writing. 
It is more than an exercise book. In addition to plentiful 
practice and drill work, it includes a handbook covering 
many important principles of grammar and rhetoric. It is 
a composition guide that is uniquely self-sufficient. There 
are exercises for completion or correction in either oral or 
written form as well as sentences designed specifically for 
oral drill work. Thirteen achievement tests are included. 
264 pages, illustrated with line drawings. 96c subject to 


discount. 


GINN AND 


COMPANY 


45 Second St., San Francisco 





THE SLEEPING PRINCESS 


AN ORIGINAL DRAMATIZATION BY A FIRST GRADE 


Adda S. Adams, Teacher, Edison School, Long Beach 


Scene 1 


The Seven Fairies dancing in the woods 


Enter King’s Page. 

Page: Hello! Here is a letter from the King. 
(Gives letter to First Fairy. She reads it.) 

First Fairy: The King and Queen are so 
happy, because they have a new baby 
girl They want us to come to a big 
feast to-night. Shall we go? 

Fairies: Yes!!! 

First Fairy: Tell them we'll be there. 


Scene 2 


King and Queen sitting on throne. 
Baby in bed at side. Nurse sits by 
baby. Page stands by King. A knock 
at the door. Page goes to the door. 

Page: Who is there? 

Fairies: The Fairies. (Page bows before the 
King and announces.) 

Page: The Fairies. 

King: Tell them to come in. (Enter Fairies 

bowing before the King and Queen.) 

Fairies: Good evening, King and Queen. 

King and Queen: Good evening, Fairies. 

(Enter butler, who bows.) 

Butler: Dinner is now served, Your Maj- 

esty. 

Queen: Let's go to the table. 

the table.) 

Fairies: Oh, Gold plates! 

King: They are for you to keep. 

Fairies: Oh, thank you! Thank you! 

Maid and butler serve food. Baby cries 
loudly. Nurse gives it a bottle with 
milk and nipple. Enter Bad Fairy, who 
hasn’t been heard of for years. 

Bad Fairy: Why didn’t you invite me to 
your feast? 

King: We couldn't. 
you. 

Queen: Come on to the table. (Maid brings 
a plate.) 

Bad Fairy: Why don't you give me a gold 
plate? 

King: We haven’t any more. (When feast 
is over.) 

Queen: Come and see the baby now. (All 
go to see the baby.) 

Fairies: Isnt she sweet? Isn't she cute? 
We have a gift for her. (Each fairy in 
turn steps in front of baby and bows.) 

First Fairy: Oh, beautiful Princess, when 
you grow big you will be good and every- 
one will love you. 

Second Fairy: Oh, beautiful Princess, when 
you grow big you will be a good singer. 

Third Fairy: Oh, beautiful Princess, when 
you grow big you will learn to play the 
piano. 

Fourth Fairy: Oh, beautiful Princess, when 
you grow big you will be well and strong. 


(All go to 


We never heard of 


Fifth Fairy: Oh, beautiful Princess, when 
you grow big you will be smart and learn 
lots in school. 

Sixth Fairy: Oh, beautiful Princess, when 
you grow big you will be the prettiest 
girl in the world. 

Bad Fairy: Oh, beautiful Princess, when you 
grow big you will hurt your finger on a 
spindle and fall down dead! (All cry, 
‘“Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo!” Little Fairy steps 
out from behind.) 

Little Fairy: Oh, no! She won't die. She will 
just sleep for a hundred years, then a 
prince will wake her up. 

King and Queen: We're so glad she won't 
die. Thank you, Little Fairy. 

Fairies: Good-bye, King and Queen. We Had 
a good time. 

King and Queen: Good-bye, Fairies. (Exit 
Fairies, after bowing very low.) 

King: Page, bring my Heralds to me. (Enter 
Heralds, who bow and salute.) 

King: Go and tell everybody to burn all 
their spindles. 

Heralds: Yes, Your Majesty. (Heralds talk 
through cardboard trumpets, as they walk 
across front of the stage.) 

Heralds: Burn your spindles! Burn your 
spindles! 


Scene 3 


Princess has grown up. She is reading. 
In another room (at one side of room) 
an old woman has a spindle and some 
wool. 

Princess: I am tired reading. I wish Daddy 
and Mother would come home. I don’t 
know what to do. Oh, I know, I have 
never been all over this castle. I'll go 
away up stairs to the very top. (She pre- 
tends to go up stairs and opens the door 
of the room where the old woman is.) 

Old Woman: How do you do, pretty child. 

Princess: How do you do. What is that you 
have? 

Old Woman: It is a spindle. I am making 
thread. 

Princess: Let me try to do it. 
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Old Woman: All right. (She gets out of 
chair. Princess sits down. Princes hurts 
her finger, and falls back in a deep sleep.) 

Old Woman: Help! Help! The Princess is 
dead! (Enter King, Queen, Nurse, Her- 
alds, Page and maid, all crying: ‘“Boo-hoo! 
Boo-hoo!” Enter Little Fairy.) 

Little Fairy: Oh, no! She isn’t dead. She is 
just asleep. She will sleep a hundred years, 
then a prince will wake her up. 

King: Let’s put her in her own bed. (They 
carry her to her bed. King and Queen go 
to the throne and sit down.) 

Little Fairy: She will be lonesome when she 
wakes up. She won't know anybody. I'll 
touch you all with my wand, and you will 
sleep a hundred years, too. (She touches 
every one, and the pet dog.) 

Little Fairy: Now they are all asleep. I'll run 
away now. (A thick hedge grows up in 
front of the castle. The hedge was pieces 
of cartons cut like a bush and painted 
with water colors and used as a shield by 
the children who came on the stage to 
make the hedge.) 


Scene 4 


The woods in front of the hedge. A 
wood-cutter is cutting wood. A Prince 
enters. 

Prince: Good day. 

Wood-Cutter: Good day, sir. 

Prince: What is that I: see over there in 
those trees? It looks like a castle. 

Wood-Cutter: It is a castle. A beautiful 
Princess is asleep in it. She has to sleep 
for a hundred years, until a prince comes 
and wakes her up. 

Prince: Well, I am a prince. I will go and 
wake her up. 

Wood-Cutter: No, you can’t get in. There’s 
a thick hedge all around the castle. It is 
so thick no one can cut it. 

Prince: See this sharp sword? I can cut the 
hedge with it. 

Wood-Cutter: Well, go on then, and try it. 
Good day, sir. 

Prince: Good day. (Prince goes to the hedge 
and cuts. It parts and disappears. He goes 
into the castle.) 

Prince: Well, everybody is asleep, the King 
and Queen, and the pet dog, even. I won- 
der where the Princess is? Oh, there she 


(Please turn to Page 34) 
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OUR FIRST FLAG 


A PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES: OUR COUNTRY’S FIRST FLAG 


Annie Florence Baker, Teacher, First Grade, Edison School, Ontario, 
San Bernardino County 


Characters 


George Washington Then a General 


John Adams ) 
Robert Morris { 


Mrs. Betsy Ross 
Mrs. Coe | 


Washington's Friends 
Maker of First Flag 


Mrs. Jones 
Mrs. Sheldon | Colonial Women 
Mrs. Hill ( 

Mrs. Smith 


Mrs. Howe 


Act 1 


Time—May, 1777. Place-—Country Road 


Scene 1 


(George Washington, returning from a 
session of the Continental Congress, takes 
a walk into the country to see his friend, 
John Adams. On the way he meets Robert 
Morris.) 

Robert Morris: Good morning, General. 

George Washington: A very good morn- 
ing to you, sir. I am just going over to 


see our friend, John Adams. Will you 
come with me? 
Morris: Yes, thank you, I will. This is 


a fine May morning. 

Washington: Indeed it is. 

Morris: Did they do anything for our 
country at the Continental Congress to-day, 
General? 

Washington: Yes, they talked about a 
flag. We plan to have one flag, for all the 
colonies. 

Morris: That would be just fine. 

Washington: So they asked me to design 
a suitable flag. Then I am to find a good 
needle-woman to make it. 

Morris: That’s good. We have had the 
English flag long enough. 

Washington: I think we should have a 
flag of our own. 

Morris: What kind of a flag do you think 
we should have? 

Washington: I like the English flag. Its 
colors are beautiful. Let's use the same 
colors in our flag, with a different design. 

Morris: A very good idea General. We'll 
have the red to speak for bravery, the white 
for purity, and with true blue, the colors 
in our new flag will be complete. 

Washington: I think we could choose no 
better colors. 

Morris: Have you someone in mind to 
make the flag, General? 

Washington: Not yet, I must find some- 
one to-day. 


Morris: I know one of the very finest 
needlewomen in America. Her name is 
Mrs. Betsy Ross. 

Washington: Yes, yes! 
of Mistress Ross. 
few times. 


I hadn't thought 
She has sewn for me a 
I am sure she is just the one. 


Scene 2 


John Adams: (All ready with hat in hand 
and gloves on, he opens the door.) Good 
morning gentlemen. Come in. 

Washington: No thank you. 
are just ready to go out. 

Adams: True. 
but that can wait. 

Washington and Morris: No, no, you go. 

Washington: We just wanted to talk to 
you about our new flag. 

Adams: A new flag. Well, will you join 
me? As we drive, we can talk about this 
flag. I should like to hear, too, about the 
plans of the Continental Congress. 

Washington: Thank you. A ride will be 
very pleasant. Perhaps you'd drive us by 
Mrs. Betsy Ross’ home. 

Morris: General Washington thought she 
might make our new flag. 

Adams: I'll be very glad to take you to 
Mrs. Ross’ home. Let's go, gentlemen. _ 

(Exeunt the three gentlemen) 


I see you 


I was going for a drive, 


Act 2 
Place—The home of Mrs. Betsy Ross 
Scene 1 


(On this afternoon, Mrs. Ross’ home is 
a busy place. Some colonial ladies have met 
to knit mittens and socks for the soldiers. 
As the scene opens these women are all 
busy knitting.) 

Mrs. Ross: I see most of you have your 
work almost done. 

Mrs. Coe: Yes, they say many soldiers are 
in need. 

Mrs. Jones: I think we should hurry to 
finish all we can this afternoon. 

Mrs. Sheldon: Then we can send those 
we have done. 

Mrs. Hill: Now let's see how many pairs 
we have ready to send. 

Mrs. Howe: I'll take them over to the 
camp for you, Mrs. Ross. 

Mrs. Ross: Thank you, that is so kind 
of you. 

Mrs. Smith: (Looking out of the door) 
Here come some gentlemen up the walk. 
We'd better leave by this side door. 

(Exeunt all Mrs. Ross’ helpers) 





Scene 2 


(A knock is heard. Mrs. Ross goes to the 
door.) 

Mrs. Ross: Come in, gentlemen. 
afternoon, General Washington. 

Washington: Good afternoon Mistress 
Ross. These are my friends. John Adams: 
Mistress Ross. Robert Morris you have 
met. 

Mrs. Ross: (Makes a courtesy and the 
men bow) Glad to see you, gentlemen. 
What can I do for you? 

Washingtons We have come, Mistress 
Ross, to talk over the making of a flag for 
our colonies. 

Morris: We know you have become a 
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very fine needlewoman, Mistress Ross. Mrs. 
Ross makes a courtesy.) 


Adams: We thought you might be able 
to make the flag. 


Washington: I, too, know you sew very 
nicely, Mistress Ross. (Mrs. Ross makes a 
courtesy.) Could you make a flag for our 
country? 


Mrs. Ross: Thank you, General Wash- 
ington. I never made a flag. I'd be very 
glad to try, if you'll tell me how you'd like 
it made. 


Washington: Here is a rough sketch of 
the flag. We'd like to use these colors. Put 
every other stripe red and white. The field 
of blue in this upper corner, has 13 stars 
dotted over it. 


Morris: What do you think of that de- 
sign, Mistress Ross? 

Mrs. Ross: I like the colors, the stripes, 
and the field of blue. If the stars were ar- 
ranged in some patterns, it would look 


better. 


Washington: What would you suggest? 

Mrs. Ross: How would you like the 13 
stars put in a circle? Each star for a col- 
ony. 

Washington: That would 
Mistress Ross. 

Mrs: Ross: Have you the goods for the 
flag, General Washington? 

Washington: No, I have none as yet. 
Have you any goods, Mistress Ross? 

Mrs. Ross: (Timidly) I have some red 
flannel that is still good, in an old red 
petticoat. 

Washington: You know our country is 
so poor at this time. I'd be glad to help, 
by giving a blue army coat. 

Morris: I'll give a white shirt of mine. 

Adams: I have a white shirt, too, I'll 
give. Mistress Ross, I'll collect these things 
and bring them to you this afternoon. 

Washington: Anything Mistress 
Ross? 

Mrs. Ross: I see your stars have six 
points, General Washington. If they were 
five-pointed, they would look nicer. 

Washington: I've not seen a five-pointed 
star. How would you make one? 

Mrs. Ross: That is quite easy sir. I will 
cut one for you. (Mrs. Ross folds a piece 
of paper and with one clip of the scissors 
cuts a five-pointed star.) 


look better, 


else, 


Washington: Very good, Mrs. Ross. Let 
us have stars with five points on our flag. 
When could you have the flag finished, Mis- 
tress Ross? 

Mrs. Ross: Ill do my best to have it 
ready for you in three days. 

Washington: Good afternoon, Mistress 
Ross. 

Mrs. Ross: 
Washington. 


Morris and Adams: Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Ross. 


Good General 


afternoon, 


Mrs. Ross: Good afternoon, gentlemen. 
(Gentlemen bow and Mrs. Ross makes a 
courtesy.) 
(Exeunt the three gentlemen) 
Mrs. Ross: I must hurry now and get 
that red flannel ready. 


Act 3 


Time—tThree days later. 
Place—Same as in Act 2. 


Mrs. Ross: (Bringing in the flag, to look 
it over, shows it to Mrs. Coe and Mrs. 
Jones. These ladies had just dropped in, 
when a knock was heard. Mrs. Ross gives 
them the flag and opens the door.) 


Mrs. Ross: Come in, gentlemen. 


(Gentlemen bow and Mrs. Ross drops 
a courtesy.) 


Washington: Good afternoon, Mistress 
Ross. Is the flag finished? 


Mrs. Ross: It is just finished, General 
Washington. Here it is. I made it as 
you suggested. 

Washington: It is really beautiful, Mis- 
tress Ross. 

Adams and Morris: Indeed it is. 

(Mrs. Ross makes a courtesy) 

Washington: I cannot thank you enough, 
Mrs. Ross. It is so much nicer than I ex- 
pected. We are very sorry we cannot pay 
you. 

Mrs. Ross: Do not trouble about that, 
General Washington. I was very glad to 
make this flag for our country. 

(The ladies fold the flag, Washington 
takes it and bows to Mrs. Ross.) 

Washington: Good afternoon, 
Ross. 

Mrs. Ross: 
Washington. 

(Adams and Morris bow to Mrs. Ross.) 

Adams and Morris: Good afternoon, Mis- 
tress Ross. 

(Three gentlemen exeunt at one side, as 
Mrs. Ross speaks.) 

Mrs. Ross: Good afternoon, genelemen. 


Mistress 


Good afternoon, General 


Curtain 


Worked out with 1A pupils and writ- 
ten by Annie Florence Baker. The children 
gave it for a Patriotic Program on Father's 
Night. The little folk being dressed in col- 
onial costume added to the success of the 
play. 
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Sleeping Princess 
(Continued from Page 32) 


is. How beautiful she is. I never have 
seen such a beautiful Princess. (He kneels 
and kisses her hand. The Princess wakes 
up.) 

Princess: Are you the Prince? (Rubbing her 
eyes.) 

Prince: Yes, I'm the Prince. 

Princess: I have waited a long time for you 
to come. 

Prince: I came as soon as I heard of you. 
Beautiful Princess, will you marry me? 
Princess: We will have to ask the King 

about that. (The Princess takes the 
Prince's arm, and they go to the King.) 
Prince: May I marry your beautiful Prin- 
cess? 
King: Yes, you may. 
The Prince and Princess lead the march 
around the stage, with the whole cast 
following by twos, while they hum the 
wedding march, or it is played on a vic- 
trola or piano. 


Stuart Ayer Mitchell, vice-principal, 
Westwood Junior-Senior High School, Las- 
sen County, has accepted promotion to 
the district superintendency and principal- 
ship there, succeeding George H. Geyer 
who has become director, Glendale Junior 
College, Los Angeles County. Ronald W. 
Cox, dean of boys, whose paper on char- 
acter training appeared in December issue 
of this magazine, was advanced to the vice- 
principalship. 

* * & 


J. A. Burkman, assistant director of edu- 
cation, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, is author of 15-page mimeographed 
bulletin — 1939 California State College 
Summer Session Report. Comprising 17 care- 
fully-prepared tables, this report is of prac- 
tical value to all who have to do with sum- 
mer sessions in California. 


* * 


Speech Correction, Principles and Meth- 
ods, by Dr. C. Van Ripper, director, speech 
clinic, Western State Teachers College, a 
noteworthy substantial manual of 450 pages, 
is published by Prentice-Hall and is one of 
their series on speech and drama. 


s * * 


School Auditorium as a Theater, bulletin 
1939, no. 4, U. & Office of Education, 
by Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school- 
building problems, Office of Education, and 
Lee Simonson, scenic designer and theater 
consultant, New York City, is a practical 
manual of 60 pages, with architectural plans 
and tables and epitomizes an important 
trend in modern school buildings. 
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ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


A STATEMENT BY 43 CIVIC, EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Pieters the movements engaged 
in helping young people to acquire 
and use scientific facts about alcohol’s 
nature and effects, none stands higher 
than Allied Youth. It is appropriate 
that the national headquarters is lo- 
cated in the National Education Asso- 
ciation Building at Washington, D. C. 


Public school administrators and 
teachers have taken this movement 
and its able program of instruction, 
discussion, analysis, and alcohol-free 
recreation to their hearts. 


Many scores of high schools 
throughout the nation now officially 
sponsor Allied Youth Posts, formed 
by their students, guided by a compe- 
tent and popular teacher, aided by 
program helps and up-to-date find- 
ings circulated by the national move- 
ment, and definitely influencing stu- 
dent sentiment and practices by meet- 
ing this problem with proved facts 
and sound recreational alternatives. 


The Posts reach young people of 
many religions and of none. No insti- 
tution represents a community much 
better than the public high school. 
The fact that associate membership in 
a Post is open to persons concerned 
with knowing about this problem, but 
not as yet pledged abstainers, gives 
the facts an entrance to that very 
group of our young neighbors who 
need help the most. 


Allied Youth's Declaration of Pur- 
pose, for personal freedom from alco- 
hol, has been gladly accepted by large 
numbers of young people from 
“drinking homes.” Many a high school 
principal can cite instances of young 
men and young women, or a whole 
crowd of them, carried away from 
drinking tastes and practices to the 
wholesome alternative of the non- 
drinking crowd, Allied Youth. 


School administrators have hailed 
this movement with the more enthusi- 
asm because they been aware of an 
obligation to advance youth’s knowl- 
edge of the nature and effects of bev- 
erage alcohol, yet have enjoyed no 





great success in recent years in fitting 
this subject into progressive instruc- 
tion. 

The Post program gives temper- 
ance, or alcohol education the action 
and impress that the subject needs. 
It takes notice of the situation that 
there are more data for young people 
concerning alcohol than adults now 
drinking ever had access to. 


Allied Youth says little about social 
control of alcohol but much about the 
responsibility of the individual young 
person and his crowd to make a life 
choice for freedom from alcohol, thus 
thrusting away one definite handicap 
that would affect body, mind, voca- 
tion, friendships, home life, and spir- 
itual objectives. 


Good Will and Support 


It will be seen that a program of 
the content, spirit, and leadership of 
Allied Youth's deserves the good will 
and support of the churches. The 
Posts will reach our young people, 
and our neighbors’ sons and daugh- 
ters, too, whom perhaps the church 
and church school do not attract. 


Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
children alike share in the facts and 
applications of facts in which this pro- 
gram deals. The churches have missed 
in late years the aid of secular allies 
in temperance instruction; here is one, 
created by the young people of their 
own felt needs, trusted and com- 
mended by secular educators, with 
which church people should have 
much sympathy and for which they 
may well be spokesmen and promoters 
in their own communities. 


Widely commended by leaders of 
important civic and cultural and wel- 
fare movements, Allied Youth is now 
presented to those individuals, groups, 
classes, and committees who desire to 
support a definite, successful method 
of approach to the hosts of young 
people in our schools and communities 
who need to know the facts about 
alcohol. 
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Business Teachers Meet 


Feveratep Business Teachers Associa- 
tion of California holds its annual meeting, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, March 18-19. 

There will be sessions on senior high school 
standards in consumer education and senior prob- 
lems, stenographic and secretarial projects, mer- 
chandising and distributive education methods, 
and bookkeeping and accounting procedures. The 
junior high school level will be concerned with 
orientation, guidance and instructional problems, 
while in the junior college, phases of commerce 


education especially in terminal courses will be 
discussed. 


Business education in practice will be exhib- 
ited and demonstrated by many of the various 
manufacturing and selling concerns of all types 
of business machines and equipment, with stu- 
dent operators from the various high schools. 

As this show comes at the Easter vacation 
period, the committee is seeking cooperation 
of Chambers of Commerce, travel bureaus, 
resorts, and broadcasting studios to offer 
special inducements to make this meeting 
one of value educationally, recreationally, 
and socially. Walker M. Ramsey, president 
of the Los Angeles Section of the State 
Association, is State Chairman of Publicity. 


History of Education and Comparative 
Education is the title of Review of Educa- 
tional Research, volume 9, number 4, ofh- 
cial publication, American Educational Re- 
search Association, a department of N.E.A. 

Dr. Frank N. Freeman, dean, School of 
Education, University of California, is a 
member of the editorial board. Dr. Fletcher 
Harper Swift of the same school was a 
member of the committee which prepared 
the present important issue. 


* % * 


Stage Practice, published occasionally by 
Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City, is an illustrated, 4-page 
free bulletin of service to teachers and 
students of dramatics; editor is Henning 
Nelms, Director, Little Theatre, Houston, 
Texas. 


Child Labor Day 


Nationa Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City, an- 
nounces 34th annual observance of Child 
Labor Day, January 27-29. 

The committee states that for 34 years 
Child Labor Day has been an occasion for 
rallying public sentiment against the ex- 
ploitation of children. 

“Despite the tremendous gains made un- 
der the Wages and Hours Act, which has 
now been in effect one year, many thou- 
sands of children are still employed under 


conditions injurious to their health and edu- 
cation.” 


FORESTRY CAMPS 


ENGLISH-SOCIAL STUDIES AT CHATSWORTH FORESTRY CAMP 


Paul Herbold, William Tell Aggeler Branch High School, Chatsworth Park, 
Los Angeles City 


Fix the past several years many 
juvenile offenders in Los Angeles 
County have been sent to especially 
established and planned forestry 
camps, rather than to the State school 
at Whittier, or Preston School of 
Industry at Ione. 


At present there are several of these 
camps in operation, located at Chats- 
worth, San Dimas and Agoura. One 
camp has accommodations for 60 boys, 
and two for 90. The daily routine in 
each camp’ is similar to that existing 
in the typical Civilian Conservation 
Corps setup. 


Nearly all boys assigned to the 
camps are of high school age, and 
were enrolled in high school courses 
before beginning their 14-18-weeks 
stay at a Forestry Camp. It seemed 
most unfortunate that formal school- 
ing ceased while the boys were in 
camp. 

To alleviate this situation the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education has 
established special evening 
branches at the several camps, and 
assigned regularly trained and certifi- 


school 


cated teachers to give instruction in 
the commonly-taught subjects. 

The school at Chatsworth Branch 
was one of the first, and three teach- 
ers from Van Nuys High School made 
the 40-mile journey 4 evenings a week 
throughout the school year. School- 
work began after the evening meal at 
5 o'clock in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued for two hours. 

Each teacher worked out a course- 
of-study seemingly best suited to the 
subject field and the type of boys en- 
rolled. Those lads doing satisfactory 
work in all classes were enabled, dur- 
ing their stay in camp, to earn credits 
totalling two-fifths of one semester's 
work in a regular full-time high 
school. 

The class schedule was so arranged 
that each of the three teachers taught 
two classes each evening. The 60 boys 
were divided into three groups, and 


each boy therefore had a choice in 
subject material, as he enrolled in two 
classes only. 

One teacher made a specialty of 
commercial subjects — business law, 
bookkeeping, and typing; another 
taught mathematics and science, and 
the third devoted his time to English- 
social studies. Space limits giving the 
course-of-study developed by each 
teacher, but the experiences, obser- 
vations and working plan of the Eng- 
lish-social studies teacher is perhaps 
typical of all. 


Educational Needs 


Observation and study of the boys 
at Chatsworth Camp indicated that 
they were definitely in need of a gen- 
eral academic program, largely rem- 
edial in nature. They are, as a group, 
gravely retarded scholastically and are 
seriously lacking in ability in the fun- 
damentals such as arithmetic, reading, 
composition, spelling, and civics. Many 
of the boys expressed a desire for aca- 
demic credit to supply unit deficien- 
cies. 

In view of these facts, it would 
seem an academic program is of 
greater permanent value than a pro- 
gram featuring crafts and shopwork. 
This latter program may have interest 
for the boys, but it would certainly 
not materially help them to acquire 
fundamental intellectual skills or aid 
their desire for high school gradua- 
tion. They are also provided by daily 
camp routine with a great sufficiency 
of manual activities. 

The following statements apply to 
the typical Camp boy: 

1. He 1s unable to use English ef- 
fectively in any of its written forms. 
He cannot write a pleasing letter or a 
simple essay or even a paragraph of a 
few lines and do so with fluency and 
correctness. In fact, a fair percentage 
of the boys are’so deficient in English 
as to be fairly termed almost illiterate. 


2. He is unable to speak before the group 
in a pleasing straight-forward way. He def- 
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initely needs training and experience in 
making brief talks or speeches. 

3. When called upon to read aloud, he 
does so with great difficulty. Perhaps only 
one boy in ten is able to read aloud fluently, 
clearly, and without errors in pronunciation. 
When asked to make oral response to a 
question, the average boy does so hesitantly 
and with numerous repetitions for clarity 
and emphasis. 

4. He has little critical, accurate, and dis- 
passionate knowledge of the social problems 
he will face in the world. He needs instruc- 
tion in problems of government and more 
particularly in the various social problems 
that do now, and will in the future, very 
closely touch his life. 

5. He is gravely lacking in a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of good manners and 
etiquette. He does not know anything of 
the behavior requirements of the business 
world and very little of those required in a 
good home. 

6. He has scant knowledge of and friend- 
ship for, good literature, but when such is 
supplied he is interested and finds it enjoy- 
able. However, it must be tied in rather 
closely with his past experiences and must 
touch upon fields that are of interest to him 
Stories dealing with machinery, inventions 
and travel seem to have a special appeal. 


In SO FAR as possible, the aim has been 
throughout to overcome the deficiencies listed 
above. These efforts are of a never-ending 
nature since there is a constant turnover in 
student personnel, and nearly all boys enter- 
ing class suffer from the difficulties men- 
tioned. 

It has not been possible to study 
thoroughly all of the topics we should like 
to have surveyed. Due to the brief time each 
boy spends in class and to the fact that he 
has no opportunity to do outside work, a 
considerable number of weeks must be spent 
on any one topic to complete it. 


Materials Covered 1938-39 


In the fall the class made a careful study 
of problems connected with the safe opera- 
tion of automobiles. This topic seems very 
worthwhile, since many of the boys are sent 
to camp because of offenses connected with 
motor-cars. Most of the lads are skillful 
drivers but few are careful and thoughtful 
drivers. The primary aim of the course is to 
inculcate in the boys a desire to drive safely, 
and to then provide the necessary facts to 
make that driving possible. 

A certain portion of time was given to 
the study and enjoyment of literature. So 
far as possible, stories having a special “boy 
appeal” were selected. The boys were given 
an opportunity to read the story for en- 
joyment, to study it and to participate in 
class discussion. In some instances they were 
given opportunities to react in writing. 

In general the response to these stories 
was excellent. During the time alloted for 
reading and study, attention to the work at 
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hand was very good. The boys looked for- 
ward to the intervals when they were per- 
mitted to do this work, and discussed what 
they had read quite freely. 

English-social studies classtime was also al- 
lotted to a study of social problems and es- 
pecially those social problems that do now 
affect or will be likely to affect the lives of 
the boys at the Camp. The study primarily 
involved individual problems. 

The broader phases of social problems, 
those affecting the entire community, were 
also considered quite thoroughly. A specific 
and practical section of our social problems 
course related to the venereal disease prob- 
lem. A number of pamphlets were secured 
from state, federal and other agencies and 
several weeks devoted to their study. The 
attitude of the class toward this subject was 
quite favorable. It was not taken lightly, 
but seemed to be received as a necessary 
and desirable educational process. Many of 
the boys expressed satisfaction at acquiring 
information which might save them from 
later disasters. 


Present Status 


The school program at Chatsworth Camp 
has seemingly been successful, and is now 
in its third school year of operation. After 
being tried at Chatsworth for some months, 
a similar school program was instituted at 
the Agoura Camp. At present each of the 
Los Angeles Country Boys Forestry camps 
has an educational setup sponsored by the 
Los Angeles City or County schools. 

Doubtless the classes, offering as they 
do an opportunity for erring boys to con- 
tinue their education and earn credits to- 
ward high school graduation as well, have 
been a factor in the success of the camps, 
and an element in making camp life happier 
and more successful for the average boy 
enrolled. 


The Teacher, official bulletin of San Diego 
County Teachers Association, has issued the 
second number of its initial volume. This at- 
tractive, 4-page, printed bulletin is devoted 
to the welfare of teachers and the progress 
of education. 


The county association, established in 
1919, has as its president and editor, Mrs. 
Hazel B. Tripp of La Mesa; recording sec- 


retary is Miss Marion Richardson, Chula 
Vista. 


School Library Association of California 
publishes a quarterly bulletin now in its 
11th volume; editor is Marion G. Renshaw, 
librarian, Senior High School, Montebello. 
Edith V. Titcomb, librarian, Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior High School, San Jose, is presi- 
dent, and Margaret Grayson, librarian, Mis- 
sion High School, San Francisco, is secretary 
of the state organization. 


Garden Projects 


New Services of National 
Recreation Association 


Backnction workers have 
long recognized the important part 
that gardening plays in the leisure 
time activities of people. Its re-cre- 
ative value under present industrial, 
social and economic conditions can 
scarcely be overestimated. 


Yet, in spite of the efforts of many 
organized groups to increase the op- 
portunities for gardening, there are 
still millions of people who, because 
they lack space for a garden or be- 
cause they have never been introduced 
to the recreation possibilities of gar- 
dening, are denied the opportunity. 


Believing that gardening contributes to a 
richer, fuller life and hoping that gardening 
opportunities might be afforded to more and 
more people especially to children, National 
Recreation Association has inaugurated a 
new service devoted to the fostering of gar- 
den projects. 


To lend support to groups now providing 
garden programs for children and adults and 
to give what encouragement and guidance it 
can in organizing new programs, training 
prospective leaders, and furnishing program 
materials will be the functions of this new 
service. 


The service will be of two types: the pub- 
lication of helpful literature and the giving 
of service by a garden specialist. 

The Garden Manual has been prepared by 
the association to indicate methods of organ- 
izing community garden programs. The 
manual discusses the place of schools, parks, 
and recreation departments in developing 
children’s garden programs. It surveys the 
place of other semi-public and private organ- 
izations which now carry on garden pro- 
grams. Ways in which all community forces 
may co-operate in increasing opportunities 
for gardening experiences are also consid- 
ered. 


Last year Miss Frances Miner, on leave 
from Brooklyn Botanical Gardens, acted as 
field secretary on gardening for National 
Recreation Association. During that period 
Miss Miner gathered a great deal of ma- 
terial on existing children’s gardens. This 
material has been studied to determine the 
kind of effort most successful in establishing 
gardening as recreation. Much of this ma- 
terial has been incorporated into the Manual. 


The association is furthermore making 
available the services of a garden specialist 
to give assistance in organizing garden pro- 
grams and in training leaders. Address 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





OREGON BIOLOGICAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


4514 S.E. 18TH Ave. PortLanpb, Ore. 
Specimens for dissection 





National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, with headquarters at 300 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, is for justice, amity, 
understanding and cooperation among Pro- 
testants, Catholics and Jews; director is Dr. 
Everett R. Clinchy. 


Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel Prize 
physicist, University of Chicago, is a co- 
chairman of the Conference and author of 
Human Relations in the Present Crisis wide- 
ly-published throughout the nation and an- 
ticipating the 7th annual observance of 


Brotherhood Week to be held February 18- 
25. 


L. H. Sortais, head of commercial de- 
partment, Monterey High School, has ac- 
cepted appointment as a California director 
of N.E.A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion. He is also new president California 
Commercial Teachers Association, Central 
Coast Section. 


School Library Association of California, 
Northern Section, has issued a useful 8-page 
bulletin giving Calendar and Committees, 
1939-40. Jessie Boyd, University High 
School, Oakland, is president, and Bess 
Landfear, Presidio Junior High School, San 


Francisco, is secretary of the Northern Sec- 
tion. 


STAMP CLUB 
MEMBERSHIPS 
--for Your Classes 


TAMP COLLECTING helps 

teach youngsters neatness and 
thrift, encourages interest in his- 
tory and geography. Many teach- 
ers have helped their pupils 
join—perhaps you would like to 
give these memberships to your 
classes, Albers Stamp Club offers 
them the chance to obtain valu- 
able stamps and collectors’ equip- 
ment in exchange for coupons in 
all Albers Cereals. Members re- 





ceive membership cards and 
folders showing items they may 
own 


HOW TO GET MEMBERSHIPS 


Just write to Albers Bros. Mill- 

ing Co., 1054 Stuart Building, 

Seattle, Washington. State num- 

ber of memberships you wish. 
a i eee 


HONOR SCHOOLS 1940 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% FOR 1940 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN FEBRUARY. 


Central Coast Section 


Monterey County — Alisal Union, Bradley 
Union, Chular Union, Ellis, Greenfield 
Union, Hesperia, Jamesburg, King City 
Union, Lewis, Mission Union; Monterey: 
Bay View, Del Monte, Oak Grove, Sea- 
side, Walter Colton; Pajaro Union, Parkfield 
Union, Pleyto, Priest Valley; Salinas: Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Sherwood, Washington; San 
Ardo Union, San Lucas Union, Soledad 
Union, Spreckels, Vineyard, Gonzales Union 
High, King City Union High, Salinas Union 
High, Salinas Evening High, Pacific Grove 
High. 

San Benito County — Ausaymas Joint 
Union, Bear Valley, Bitterwater-Tully 
Union, Cherry Hill, Cienega, Cottonwood, 
Emmet, Enterprise, Erie, Fairhaven, Fair- 
view, Hollister Elementary, Jefferson, Live 
Oak, New Idria, Olympia, Pacheco, Pai- 
cines, Panoche, Sah Juan Union, San Justo, 
Santa Ana, Santa Anita, Southside, Tres 
Pinos Union, Union, Vineyard, Willow 
Grove. 

Santa Cruz County—Agua Puerca, Al- 
ba, Amesti, Aptos Union, Bald Mountain, 
Ben Lomond, Boulder Creek Union, Brown, 
Calabasas, Carlton, Casserly, Central, Cor- 
ralitos Union, Eureka, Felton, Ferndale, 
Fruit Vale, Glenwood, Green Valley, Happy 
Valley, Hazel Dell, Hester Creek, Highland, 
Jefferson, Larkin Valley, La Selva Beach, 
Laurel, Live Oak, Mountain, Oakdale, 
Ocean View, Pacific, Pleasant Valley, Rail- 
road, Roache, San Andreas, San Vicente, 
Scotts Valley Union, Seaside, Soquel Union, 
Zayante, Boulder Creek Union Junior and 
Senior High, Santa Cruz: Bay View, Bran- 
ciforte, Garfield Park, Gault, Grant, Laurel, 
Mission Hill, Mission Hill Junior High; 
Watsonville: Edward A. Hall, J. W. Lin- 
scott, W. R. Radcliff, Mintie White. 


San Luis Obispo Courity — Alliance, Ar- 
royo Grande, Atascadero, Banning, Belle- 
vue, Bthel-Encinal Union, Choice , Valley, 
Cholame, Corral De Piedra, Creston Union, 
East Santa Fe, El Dorado, Highland, Hope, 
Irish Hills, Laguna, Los Osos, Mammoth 
Rock, Mountain View, Nipomo, Oak Dale, 
Olmstead, Phillips, Santa Margarita, Shan- 
don Union, Simmler, Templeton, Washing- 
ton; Atascadero Union, Coast Union, Paso 
Robles Union, Shandon Union, Templeton 
Union, Arroyo Grande Union High Schools. 


CR sits ake 


By AGNES BOYSEN 
Praised py parents, teachers. 
the press. - plus 5c vostage. 
FRE each order for 
tne pook. a 3 months’ capele of Character 
Checking Charts for measuring vorogress in the 
home. From AA Agents or 


ASSOCIATED AUTHORS 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. SE-1, Chicago 


Southern Section 


Imperial County—Calipatria Union High 
School, Eucalyptus, Holtville Elementary, 
Mt. Signal Elementary. 


Los Angeles County—Alhambra: Emery 
Park, Granada, Marguerite, Park. Arcadia: 
Holly Avenue. Carmenita, Charter Oak, 
Claremont City, Compton Secondary Dis- 
trict: Lynwood Junior High School. Covina 
Grammar, El Monte Elementary, Excelsior 
Union High School, Garvey: Willard, Mar- 
shall, Garvey. Glendora, Hawthorne: Fifth 
Street. Llewellyn, Lowell Joint, Monrovia: 
Ivy, Monroe, Santa Fe, Wild Rose. Norwalk, 
Palmdale, Perry, Pomona: Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, San Antonio. Redondo Union High 
School, Rosemead, San Dimas, San Gabriel, 
Santa Monica: Grant, McKinley, Lincoln 
Junior High School. South Pasadena: Junior 
High School, Lincoln, Marengo, Oneonta, 
Las Flores. Spadra, Whittier Union High 
School, West Whittier. 


Orange County—Anaheim Union High 
School, Anaheim Elementary: Franklin, La 
Palma, Lincoln, Washington. Capistrano 
Union High School, Costa Mesa, Cypress, 
Diamond, El Modena, El Toro, Huntington 
Beach Union High School, Katella, Magnolia 
No. 1, Newport Elementary, Newport Har- 
bor High, Ocean View, Olinda, Olive, 
Orangethorpe, Peralta, San Clemente, San 
Joaquin No. 1, *San Joaquin No. 2, Orange 
County Office. 

Riverside County—Chino: Primary, 
Grammar. Corona City, East Vale, Elsinore 
Elementary, Highgrove, Mecca, Oasis, Palm 
Springs High, Riverside City: Central Junior 
High, University Heights Junior High, Bry- 
ant, Fremont, Grant, Independiente, Lin- 
coln, .Longfellow, Lowell, Magnolia. San 
Jacinto City. 

San Bernardino County — Barstow Ele- 
mentary, Big Bear Lake, Colton: Lincoln, 
Roosevelt. Needles City, Victor Valley 
Union High: Big Bear High, 29 Palms High. 

San Diego County — Alpine, Coronado 
Elementary, Escondido Union High, Otay, 
Ramona Elementary, San Ysidro, West Fall- 
brook. 


Santa Barbara County — Blochman, Bo- 
nita, Buellton, Cold Spring, College, Garey, 
Guadalupe, Hope and Preventorium, Lom- 
poc High, *Maple, *Olive, Orcutt, Santa 
Maria Elementary, Santa Barbara County, 
Montecito. 

Ventura County — Avenue, Bardsdale, 
Moorpark Elementary, Mound, Ocean View, 
Oxnard: Roosevelt, Wilson. Piru, Simi Ele- 
mentary, Ventura Junior College, County 
Office. 


* One Teacher Schools 
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Bay Section 


San Francisco — Bay View, Burnett, Edi- 
son, Fairmount, Franklin, John Muir, and 
Sanchez Elementary. 


Alameda County — Castro Valley, Cen- 
terville and Pleasanton Elementary, and 
Emery and Washington High. 

San Leandro — Roosevelt and Washing- 
ton. 

Contra Costa County — Ambrose, Lafay- 
ette and Oakley Elementary. 

Richmond — Fairmont, Grant, Harding, 
Lincoln, Nystrom, Peres, Pullman, Wash- 
ington and Woodrow Wilson Elementary, 
Longfellow and Roosevelt Junior High. 


Marin County — All Mill Valley Elemen- 
tary: Homestead, Old Mill, Tamalpais Park 
Primary, and Tamalpais Park Grammar. 

San Rafael —B Street and Coleman EI- 
ementary. 

Napa County—St. Helena High and 
Napa City Elementary: Intermediate, Lin- 
coln and John L. Shearer. 


San Joaquin County— Calla, Delphi, 
Harmony Grove, Lathrop, Linden, New 
Hope, Rindge, Ripon, San Joaquin, and 
Turner Elementary, and Escalon Elementary 
and High. All Lodi Elementary: Emerson, 
Garfield, Lincoln and Needham. 

Stockton City — Bungalow, Luther Bur- 
bank, El Dorado, Franklin, Fremont, Grant, 
Lottie Grunsky, Hazelton, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Junior Trade, Lafayette, Lincoln, McKinley, 
Monroe, Roosevelt, Victory, Washington, 
Weber Primary, Weber, Woodrow Wilson, 
Bret Harte Preventorium and Sanitorium, 
and Stockton High. 

Santa Clara County — Adams, Cambrian, 
Dana Street at Mt. View, Orchard, Prune- 
dale, Rucker, Fremont at Santa Clara, San 
Ysidro, Sunnyvale and Whisman Elemen- 
tary. All of Gilroy: Eliot, Jordan, Sever- 
ance, Wheeler and Gilroy High. 

Sonoma County — Bay, Bliss, Coleman 
Valley, Daniels, Dunham, Duncan Mills, El 
Verano, Felta, Flowery, Green Valley, Hor- 
icon, Jenner, Junction, Lafayette, Lakeville, 
Lambert, Lewis, Lone Redwood, Marin, 
Meeker, Monroe, Payran, Ridenhour, Riebli, 
Steuben, Stewarts Point, Strawberry, Tar- 
water, Iowa of Two Rock Union, Vine Hill, 
Wallace and Watson Elementary, Analy 
Union High at Sebastopol and Petaluma 
Junior High. 

Santa Rose City 100% — Burbank, Fre- 
mont, Lincoln, South Park, Annex, and 
Santa Rosa High School. 

Tuolumne County — Quartz, 
and Sonora High. 


Rawhide, 


* * * 


Butte County — Central House, Durham 
Elementary; McKinley and Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gridley; Honcut, Kings; Bird Street and 
Eastside Oroville; River, Brush Creek Emer- 
gency, Thermalito, Union, Yankee Hill, 
Biggs Union High, Durham Union High. — 
Jay E. Partridge, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Oroville. 
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North Coast Section 


Del Norte County— Klamath Union, 
Lake Lincoln, Pine Grove, Riverside, Rowdy 
Creek. 


Humboldt County — High Schools: Ar- 
cata Union, Eureka Junior, Eureka Senior, 
Fortuna Union, South Fork. Elementary 
Schools: All Eureka City Schools, Alton, 
Arcata, Banner, Blocksburg, Blue Lake, 
Bluff Prairie, Bucksport, Bull Creek, Center- 
ville, Cuddeback Union, Cutten, Eel Rock, 
Ferndale, Fortuna, Freshwater, Hoopa Val- 
ley, Jones Prairie, Kneeland, Korbel, Little 
River, Loleta, McCann, McDairmid, Oak- 
dale, Pepperwood, Pleasant Point, Port Ken- 
yon, Rio Dell, Salmon Creek, Scotia, Wor- 
thington, Yager. 


Mendocino County — High Schools: Fort 
Bragg Junior, Fort Bragg Senior, Hopland 
Union, Leggett Valley, Mendocino Union, 
Point Arena Union, Round Valley Union, 
Ukiah Union, Willits Union, Laytonville. 
Elementary Schools: Bridgeport, Calpella, 
Caspar, Central, Comptche, Ellison, Gaskill, 
Hearst, Island Mountain, Keene, La Rue, 
Leggett Valley, Little River, Mendocino 
Union, McDowell, McKay, McNear, River- 
side, Willits, Eel River Emergency, Hop- 
land Elementary. 


Trinity County — Hetten Valley, Hoaglin, 
Hayfork Valley Union, Long Ridge, Trinity 
County High School. 








William Harmon, Eighth grade pupil 
in Enterprise Junior High School, 
Compton, Los Angeles County, drew 
this poster to win the Junior High 
School Division of the National 
Poppy Poster Contest, The helmet, 
uniform and poppy are red; the cir- 
cle and the word Poppies are done 
in yellow, and the rest black and 
white’ 


National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics will have its 20th annual meeting in 
St. Louis, February 22-23. Theme will be 
Mathematics for the Other-Than-College- 
Prepatory Student. All phases of this 
theme will be discussed in the four divisions 
of the meetings: 1. general meetings, 2. 
elementary schools program, 3. secondary 
schools program, and 4. teacher-education 
program. 

Details of headquarters, banquet, speak- 
ers, topics, and places of meeting appear 
in January and February issues of The 
Mathematics Teacher; questions and sug- 
gestions should be directed to 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 


* & * 


Poppy Poster Contest 


Win trenches again dug in the 


poppy-studded fields of France, Amer- 
ican school pupils are commemorating 
the young American lives sacrificed 
there 22 years ago in posters being 
drawn for the American Legion Aux- 
iliary’s annual poppy poster contest. 

The posters present the spirit and 
purpose of the Auxiliary’s memorial 
poppies, which are made by disabled 
veterans in government hospitals and 
are worn on poppy day each May to 
honor the World War dead and aid 


the war’s living victims. 


Contests are sponsored by the local 
Auxiliary Units in the schools of their com- 
munities. The posters are displayed locally 
in advance of Poppy Day, and the local 
winners are sent to compete in state con- 
tests at the annual state conventions of the 
Auxiliary. State winners are sent to the 
national convention, where their display 
attracts wide attention and where the na- 
tional winners are selected. 

The contest is conducted in three classes; 
first, pupils in grades 4-6; second, pupils 
in grades 7-9, and third, pupils in grades 
10-12. This year's rules require that: 

1. The words “American Legion” or ‘“Amer- 


ican Legion Auxiliary” must be incorporated 
in the design of the poster. 





2. Each poster may have a fitting slogan 
which must not exceed ten words. 


3. Each poster should have colors in keeping 
with the subject. The flowers to be used in 
the design must be the red Flanders poppy. 


4. May 10 shall be the closing date of 
Unit contests. 


5. The posters shall be chipboard, matboard, 
pasteboard or cardboard. 


6. The posters shall measure 14 inches wide 
by 20 inches high. 


7. The United States Flag shall not be used 
ir any form on Poppy Posters. 













































“PAY-DAY” 


The ONE you Can’t 
afford to MISS! 


@ New Free Folder explains 
the T.C.U. Plan of paying 
teachers when disabled by 
sickness, accident or quar- 
antine. Checks come by air 
mail. Costs less than a 
nickel a day. Get all the facts. Write for 


your free copy today. No obligation. 
No Agent Will Call. 
T.C.U., 1995 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


8. Teachers supervising contests shall be 
furnished by local Units a copy of the rules, 
a short story of the poppy and one of the paper 
poppies. 


9. Judging posters shall use this scale: Ap- 
peal (force with which the poster drives home 
the poppy massage) 50 points; artistic ability, 
15 points; originality, 25 points; neatness, 10 
points. 

More than 100 state prize winning post- 
ers were displaye in the 1939 national con- 
test, held in Chicago during the Auxiliary’s 
national convention last September. A first 
prize was won by William Harmon, of 
Compton, Los Angeles County (junior high 
school). 


The 1940 national contest will be held in 
Boston during the national convention, Sep- 
tember 23-26. 









Special Contract 
for Teachers 










PAYS FOR ANY ACCIDENT 

EVERY SICKNESS 

EXTRA BENEFITS FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION 


There are no "hidden" exceptions. 
This contract provides full cover- 
age for every known disease, with 
no eliminations or reductions in 
benefits because of certain types 
of disease. 


A Thousand Teachers 

Can't Be Wrong, and 

More Than a Thousand 
Teachers Have the 
Teachers Special Plan 


Ask the teacher who owns 
‘ene and write or tele 
phone any Branch Office 
for complete information 




















Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


San Francisco Los ANCELEs 
San Dreco OaKLAanD 
Lonc Beacu Santa Ana 







































CONGRATULATIONS OAKDALE 


NEW OAKDALE UNION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Oakdale 


Bar Union Elementary 
School, Stanislaus County (J. J. Berry, 
district superintendent) is now housed 
in a magnificent new school plant, 
completed just prior to the opening 
of the fall term. 

The structure, embodying every late 
construction and educational feature, 
was built at a cost of $281,000, 45% 
of which was contributed by the Fed- 
eral Government as a PWA project. 

The entire plant stands as a model 
for school-building construction in 
California, and has attracted hundreds 
of the state’s school executives, teach- 
ers, and trustees. John Hachman of 
Stockton was contractor for the build- 
ing and Mayo and Johnson of Stock- 
ton the architects. 

Interesting facts concerning the new 
Oakdale Union Elementary School are 
these: 

Built for 800 children, 18 classrooms. 


Plus cooking and sewingrooms, shop, kinder- 
garten, library, large cafeteria and auditorium. 


One story, reinforced concrete, fire-re- 
sisting, earthquake proof walls, tinted green 
to reduce glare. 

Covered rear play court. 

Interior court for small children. 

Asphalt tile floors throughout. 


Kindergarten 


Glass brick alcove. 

Sills lowered to permit children to see 
outside. 

Special low racks for materials. 

Reversible blackboards. 

Juvenile toilet room. 

Life size murals, ““Snow White and Seven 
Dwarfs.” 


Classrooms 


Many built-in features: wardrobes, book- 
shelves, enclosed cupboards for supplies, 
sink, drinking fountain, faucet. 

Built-in ceiling lights to afford proper 
lighting at all times. 

Each room has six huge windows. 

Individual lockers for students. 


Adjustable desks. 
Auditorium 


Level maple floor in front of stage for 
folk dancing and other activities. 

Seats 1000. 

Has a full stage equipped with modern 
switch board with dimmers, equipment 
hung from a “gridiron,” and a multiple 


production scenic set that can be put to- 
gether to form all types of stage settings. 

Stage dressing rooms with dressing tables 
and make-up tables. 


Public Address System 


Two channels for programs so two pro- 
grams can be broadcast at the same time to 
different parts of the building. 


Principal in office and teacher may carry 
on conversation from any location in her 
classroom. 


Units of system include clock, telephone, and 
public address facilities in every room. 


Visual Education 


Two rooms, as well as auditorium, have 
been provided with portable sound pro- 
jectors, and there is a photographic dark 
room built under the stage, equipped to 
make slides. 


Health Facilities 


Well-equipped first aid and rest rooms 
for both boys and girls. 

Solarium on roof with dressing rooms 
and special outdoor lounging furniture. 


Household Arts 


Complete equipment for instruction in 
all phases of Home-Making and Industrial 
Arts. 

Cafeterial equipped with most modern 
electrical equipment. 


Light 


An outdoor lawn in front of each room 
and green walls eliminate glare from the 
outside. 

All rooms on west side of corridors are placed 
endwise for north light, while each opens di- 
rectly onto a small activity lawn. East side 
rooms lie in the conventional north-south di- 
rection and draw the east light. 

All classroom ceilings slope away from 
windows for purpose of reflecting light on 
ceiling down on desks. 

In east rooms, aluminum, venetian blinds 
are provided. Special diamond shaped lat- 
tice cornices direct light inward and cut 
off direct rays on glass. 


Color of Walls 


Pale green in east rooms and light tan 
in north rooms. Ceilings are acoustical 
type plaster and tinted an off-white color. 


Heat 


Unit gas heaters, one per room, with 
master clock control. Ventilating fans can 
be turned on by switch in each room. 
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Cost 


The total cost of the building and all 
furniture and equipment, $4.39 per square 
foot. 


First professional activity to be held 


in this new plant was the annual fall 


institute of City of Modesto and Stan- 
islaus County, October 20, 1939. Dr. 
John A. Sexson, superintendent of 
schools, Pasadena, past president, Cal- 
ifornia Teachers Association, and 
president, American Association of 
School Administrators, was the feat- 
ured speaker. Inspection tours of the 
building were popular with the assem- 
blage. 


Mrs. Margaret L. Annear, superintendent 
of Stanislaus County Schools, and her staff 
are now housed in spacious quarters on the 
second floor of new Hall of Records, Mo- 
desto. Visual education department, B. W. 
Gripenstraw, supervisor, has been provided 
laboratory facilities on the ground floor of 
the same building. A monthly Superin- 
tendent’s Bulletin is now issued by the 
county office, as a means of better co- 
ordinating work among the over 60 schools 
in the county. 


They All Want to Write 


Bosss.Merrill Company has brought 
out this delightful book by four classroom 
teachers — Ferebee, Jackson, Saunders and 
Treut, a professional book by and for teach- 
ers, and a study of children’s growth in 
written English, grades 1-6. 


Through the lines of growth indicated 
in this volume children came to use writing 
naturally for both social needs and personal 
release. The processes of teaching creative 
writing, so frequently handled in the laissez- 
faire manner, have been intimately pictured. 


Equal emphasis is given to the problems 
of practical writing for effective social 
usage. Children’s work is quoted copiously, 
illuminating the discussion and giving 
graphic evidence of the growth accom- 
plished. Actual reproductions of children’s 
papers illustrate the whole. 

The techniques described led to gratify- 
ing improvement both in quantity and 
quality of production. Failure as well as 
success in ways of working are pointed 
out with critical honesty. The book traces 
the long-term development of writing 
power, not the short-lived burst of beauty 
from a single occasion. It stresses the 
growth of all, not the display of the se- 
lected few. 


List price, $2.54; net wholesale school price, 
$1.90, f.o.b. publisher. 
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STORY OF THE GREEKS 


A Unit by Lauda P. Martell, 6th Grade Teacher, Mayflower School, Monrovia, 
Los Angeles County 


Dast semester in our room we 
studied for our Social Study work the 
story of the Greeks. I had grown 
just a little weary of my 6th grade 
work. I started out in search of this 
something — and I found it in the 
story of the Greeks. 

Their story is one of the most in- 
teresting of all history. Sixth grade 
children can secure weeks of enjoy- 
ment reading about their heroes, their 
famous men, their beautiful buildings, 
their gods and goddesses, and their ex- 
citing sports and games. 

Can you imagine how fascinating 
the study of the beauty-loving Athen- 
ians, and that of the stern war-like 
Spartans could be to sixth grade boys 
and girls? As the story of the Greeks 
is big and really covers such a long 
space of time, we centered our study 
around life in ancient Athens, and for 
our time date chose the age of Per- 
icles, or about 500 B.C. 

As the children read of Greece they 
became Greeks in a sense, and wanted 
to relive the life of these people. In 
order to live the life of the Greeks 
we needed a Greek setting; so we 
constructed a section of the market- 
place in Athens. The Painted Porch, 
as the children felt it should look. 

The many statues of Athens ap- 
pealed to us, so the children were al- 
lowed to construct the one they liked 
the best of all, the Discobluos. We 
next made vases to adorn our Painted 
Porch, and benches to sit on while 
we read and discussed the many prob- 
lems of our people. Many beautiful 
pictures were painted to adorn our 
walls, pictures that we might find 
carved on marble walls in Athens. 


Pan and His Pipes 


We found in our reading that in 
ancient Greece music was so much a 
part of every-day living a young man 
was not completely educated unless 
he had some musical training. So we 
turned our attention to music. We 
read the story of Pan and his pipes 





of reed, then we made Pan pipes 
from bamboo, bound with leather. 
We learned that Orpheus, sweetest 
singer of all time, carried a lyre, and 
that Apollo played a lyre so beauti- 
fully that men and gods envied him; 
sO we constructed lyres. From our 
lyres we never produced music so 
lovely that people would stop to listen, 
yet we have produced some pretty 
tunes. 

In reviewing our unit this far it is 
interesting to note the number of 
school subjects we have made use of. 
We have used much history, geog- 
raphy, language, both oral and writ- 
ten, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, 
music, arts and crafts, and health. 
These subjects have been used when 
there has been a need for them, for 
we have tried always in our unit to 
bring into our classroom life itself 
with its natural way of learning, and 
that is learning through living. 


An Outdoor Program 


After many weeks of interesting ex- 
periences we received an invitation 
from our Parent-Teacher Association, 
inviting us to appear on their May 
program. I suggested to the children 
that we have our program outside, 
just as the Greeks did, in a great 
amphitheater. They were thrilled 
over the idea because they realized 
that here was an opportunity for them 
to bring to life many happy events 
they had been reading about and to 
share with others their many wonder- 
ful experiences. 

We found after much discussion 
that both history stories and the old 
myths and legends appealed to the 
children, so we selected an old legend 
for our prologue. Part Two was our 
interpretation of an Athenian festival 
which was interrupted by the chil- 
dren’s favorite history story, the ar- 
rival of Pheidippides from the Bat- 
tle of Marathon. 

Each child made some contribu- 
tien toward the dramatization and to 
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the festival in general, and had the 
full responsibility of planning and de- 
corating his costume and providing all 
accessories needed. The class created 
the music for their entire program. 
They chose to play the piano as well. 
One of the members could not read a 
note, -but he played as he felt it 
should sound. The children realized 
they had not created musical produc- 
tions, but it was just another way they 
had of expressing themselves. 


And on a lovely day in May, when 
the roses were in bloom and the sky 
was blue, we relived our pageant. To 
the children it was all very real; they 
were now true Athenians. To me 
they were a group of little boys and 
girls who had learned many things 
from their study of the Greeks, things 
that would help them to be better 
Americans. 


An Athenian Festival 


Dialogues, dances and music created by the 
6th Grade 


Part I: Prologue 


Time — Many hundreds of years ago. 
Place —In Ancient Athens. 


Announcers: On a steep stony hill in 
Greece there lived in early times a few 
very poor people who had not yet learned 
to build houses. Their homes were dug out 
of rocks or out of the earth. Their only 
food was the flesh of wild animals with 
occasionally a few berries and nuts. They 
did not know about bows and arrows, but 
used stones, sharp sticks, and slings for 
weapons. 


They lived on this high hill for protec- 
tion. The hill was so steep that the only 
way one could ascend it was by means of a 
narrow foot-path, guarded carefully at the 
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top. One day when the men were hunting 
in the woods they found a strange youth 
wandering through the forest. He was so 
slender and fair and was dressed so beauti- 
fully that they thought him to be a serpent 
in the guise of a human being, and they 
were afraid. 


They took him home to the women and 
children so they could see and hear him, 
though no one could understand a word 
he said. They felt later that they would kill 
him and offer him as a sacrifice. But after 
a time they learned to love him because 
he made them much happier than they had 
ever been before. After a short time he had 
learned to talk their language, and he then 
told them stories of his home land, and he 
sang songs and played with their children. 


Later he taught them how to hunt with 
bows and arrows, how to fish with hooks, 
how tq build houses with wood and reeds. 
He taught them to live in families, and 
kill the savage enemy; and he told them 
about his gods who lived amid the clouds 
on the mountain top. They called him Ce- 
crops, and because they loved him so much 
and he was wise, they chose him for their 
king. 


By and by, instead of the wretched caves 
among the rocks, there was a little town 
on top of the hill, with houses and a mar- 
ket-place, but strange to say, the place had 
no name. Then, kind friends, one morning 
while the king and his people were seated 
in the market-place two strangers, a man 
and a woman, were seen approaching. (Nep- 
tune and Athene approach.) 


No one could tell how they got there, 
because the guard had not seen them enter 
the narrow gate, and surely no one could 
ascend the strong wall that surrounded the 
town. 


Neptune: What is the name of this town? 


Old Man: It has no name; we who live 


on this hill used to be called Cranae, but 
since King Cecrops came we have been so 
busy that we have had-no time to think 
of names. 


Athene: Where is this King Cecrops? 

Old Man: He is in our meeting-place, 
teaching my people many things. 

Neptune: Lead us to him at once. - 


Messenger: King Cecrops, two strangers 
have entered our gates and wish to speak to 
you. 

King: You are welcome, brave strangers, 
to such shelter and food, and friendship as 
we can give. But who are you and what is 
your mission? 

Neptune: I am Neptune and I rule the 
sea. 

Athene: And I am Athene and I give 
wisdom to men. 

Neptune: I hear that you are planning to 
make your town become a great city and I 
have come to help you. Give my name to 
the place and let me be your protector and 
patron, and the wealth of the whole world 
will be yours, ships from every land will 
bring you merchandise and gold and silver, 
and you will be the master of the sea. 

Athene: My uncle makes you fair prom- 
ises but listen to me. Give my name to your 
city, and let me be your patron and I will 
give you that which gold cannot buy. I 
will teach you how to do a thousand things 
of which you now know nothing. I will 
make your city my favorite home, and I 
will give my wisdom that shall sway the 
minds and hearts of all men until the end 
of time. 

King: Much you two have offered my 
people, my people of Greece. They shall de- 
cide which of these mighty ones we shall 
elect to be the protctor and patron of our 
city. Neptune offers us wealth; Athene prom- 
ises us wisdom. Which shall we choose? 


lst Man: Give me Neptune and wealth. 

2nd Man: Give me Neptune and ships 
filled with gold and silver. 

3rd Man: Masters of the sea, I choose 
Neptune. 

1st Lady: Athene and wisdom for me. 

4th Man: Wisdom and then wealth will 
be ours. 

Old Man: The mighty ones have only 
given us promises, and they have promised 
things of which we are ignorant. For who 
among us knows what wealth or wisdom is? 
Now, if they could only give us some real 
gift right now and right here, which we can 
see and handle, we should know better how 
to choose. 

People: That is true, that is true. 

Athene: Very well then, we shall each 
give you a fine gift right now and right 
here, and then you may choose between us. 

Neptune: I shall give the first gift. (Beats 
the earth and a horse appears from the 
rocks.) 

People: A new kind of bear. 

People: A wolf to devour us. 

People: A wild boar has come out of the 
rocks to destroy us. 
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King: Be not afraid, my people. See how 
quietly the creature stands by Neptune's 
side. 

Neptune: Here is my gift. This animal 
will carry your burdens for you; he will 
draw your chariots; he will pull your wagons 
and your plows; he will let you sit on his 
back, and will run with you faster than the 
wind. 

King: What is his name? 

Neptune: His name is horse. 

Athene: And now I shall give you my 
gift. My gift is this. (Sweet music is heard 
and an olive tree slowly appears.) This tree 
will give you food when you are hungry; 
it will shelter you from the sun when you 
are faint; it will beautify your city; and the 
oil from its fruit will be sought by all the 
world. 

King: What is it called? 

Athene: It is called the olive tree. 

Old Man: I do not see that the horse will 
be of much use to us; for as to the chariots 
and wagons and plows, we have none of 
them, and indeed we do not know what they 
are; and who among us will ever want to 
sit on this creature’s back and be borne 
faster than the wind? But the olive tree will 
be a thing of beauty and a joy for us and 
our children forever. 

King: Which shall we choose? . 

People: Athene has given us the best gift. 

People: We choose Athene and wisdom. 

People: We want beauty and joy. 

King: Be it so. Athene, my people choose 
you as their patron. Give us wisdom that 
will sway the minds and hearts of all‘ men 
until the end of time. Your name we shall 
give to our city. The name of our city shall 
be Athens. Here will be erected a temple 
to you, and each spring my people will meet 
to honor you. Watch over us and guard us 
from all harm. 

Announcer: From that day the town grew 
and spread, and soon there was not room 
on the hill top for all the people. So houses 
were built on the plain around the foot of 
the hill, and a great road was built to the 
sea, three miles away; and in all the world 
there was no city more fair than Athens. 


Part II 


Time — About 490 B.C. 

Place — Athens. 

1. “Attention” played on Pipes of Pan. 
2. Introduction. 


Announcer: Many years have passed since 
Athene’s first visit to the people of Greece, 
and now each spring when the weather is 
warm and the sky is blue, and the roses are 
in bloom, the people of Athens wind their 
way up the steep hillside to honor their 
Goddess Athene. A lovely temple has been 
built, so tall that sailors far out at sea may 
see and know that Athene watches over 
them all. 

This spring the Athenians’ hearts are 
heavy because the Persian king is nearing 
Athens with his hosts of mighty men. Most 
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of the fighting men of Athens are lined up 
on the Marathon awaiting the arrival of 
the Persions. Those at home once more 
carry offerings to Athene and show her their 
strength of body by their athletic contests, 
while they anxiously await word from their 
army. They have been promised that the 
swiftest runner in all Athens, Pheidippides, 
will bring them news of the battle. 

3. A Prayer for Victory—lyre accompani- 
ment. 

4. The Processional (wherein gifts are 
brought and placed at the feet of Athene). 

5. A Dance of Praise. 

6. Pyrrhic Dance and the Crowning of 
the Victor. 

7. Chants to Athene and Zeus. 

8. Arrival of Pheidippides. 

lst Man: It is Pheidippides, the fastest 
runner in all Greece. 

2nd Man: He brings us word of the bat- 
tle. 

3rd Man: Tell us, Oh tell us, how goes 
the battle? 

Pheidippides: Victory, victory is ours. 
(Dies) 

2nd Man: He died a brave and loyal sol- 
dier of Athens. 

Mother: My son, you bravely took the 
message to Sparta and brought back their 
answer; then you took your shield and went 
to fight for Athens. I gave you your shield 
and told you to come back with it or on 
it. You brought us word of the victory. My 
son, today you have made me very happy 
because you have given your life for your 
country. Could an Athenian mother want 
more? Athene, I thank you. 

9. Thanks to Athene (chant). 

10. Burial Procession. 

Leader: We will honor him forever. May 
his body be carried to the Temple of Zeus; 
there may our great God watch over him 
forever. 

Go, passerby, and all do tell 
Obedient to her law he fell, 
Pheidippides, the hero of the Marathon. 

(Pheidippides’ body is carried out, and 

others follow in procession.) 


* * *& 


Ameriean Government 


Tix study of American institu- 
tions was never more important than 
it is today. And never was it more 
important that an up-to-date treat- 
ment should be presented to pupils. 
The 1940 edition of Magruder’s 
American Government is an outstand- 
ing contribution to the study of 
American institutions. It contains all 
of the important changes in our gov- 
ernment during the past 
months. 

The story of how Magruder’s American 
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Government is kept up to date is an in- 
teresting one. 

Doctor Magruder, in 1939, attended a 
ten-day Institute of International Relations, 
traveled about 8,000 miles gathering and 
checking material for the book, took a 
look-in at the New York and the San Fran- 
cisco fairs, visited the departments in Wash- 
ington for information on governmental 
developments, visited commercial photo- 
graphers in search of the best and latest 
pictures pertaining to government, and 
spent most of August at the Library of 
Congress where he was assigned to a 
brand-new, air-conditioned private study 
room in the new Annex. 

Doctor Magruder clips three daily pa- 
pers, including the New York Times; ¢lips 
the leading periodicals in the field of gov- 
ernment; has readers check 34 magazines 
from month to month. 

He checks annually about 5000 Library 
of Congress cards of new books in the 
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social studies field; checks the weekly an- 
nouncement of government documents; re- 
ceives a copy of every Act of Congress 
as signed by the President. 

He is on the mailing list of numerous 
government agencies for reports, bulletins, 
and releases; gets the annual report of all 
government agencies; gathers much ma- 
terial in mimeographed form a year before 
it would be available for his book in printed 
form. 

Doctor Magruder has the full-time as- 
sistance of a former high school teacher 
who has specialized in high school social 
studies bibliography. 


x * *” 


J. D. Sweeney of Red Bluff, veteran C. 
T. A. worker and widely-known as a student 


of California History, is contributing a ser- 


ies of articles to Vacaville Reporter, Solano 
County, on historic California episodes. 


VITAMIN D PROJECT 


Mabel I, Kinney, Instructor, Madera -Union High School 


‘Ban project was conducted on 
white mice by students in biology to 
show the effect of the lack of vitamin 
D in the diet. It was begun on March 
28, 1939 and concluded on May 23, 
1939. The mice, three weeks old and 
males, were divided into two groups 
of five each. 


The diet consisted of: 


ground yellow corn...................... 
SN antes ais iistaiiei 
calcium carbonate 

sodium chloride 


Both groups received equal weights of the 
above mixture and were fed once a day. To 
the control group cod-liver oil was added. 
In this experiment “control” will refer to 
that group receiving the cod-liver oil; “rick- 
ets,” to that group receiving no cod-liver 
oil. 


Each mouse was marked by clipping the 
ears; for instance, mouse No. 1 in the “rick- 
ets’ group had one clip in the right ear. 


The mice were weighed at certain inter- 
vals and all weights were recorded. It is 
necessary that the animals gain weight, be- 
cause starvation is attended by remobilization 
of tissue phosphate and spontaneous healing 
of rickets. An excess of feed was used so 
that any evidence of diet-deficiency could be 


traced to lack of vitamin D rather than to 
starvation. 

All sunlight and any filtered daylight was 
excluded from the room because traces of 
vitamin D can be formed in the tissues when 
sunlight is present. 

At the conclusion of the experiment one 
mouse from each group was chloroformed 
and X-rayed. The weights of these two mice 
during the entire project are shown in the 
table. 

During April there was a loss in weights 
and this was noted in every case. The 
amount of feed was increased and the mice 
were kept warmer at nights. The degree of 
rickets would have been greater if this loss 
in weight had not occurred; however, the 
X-ray plates show what had happened. 

The X-ray plate of the rachitic mouse 
showed the poor calcification. This was easily 
noticed in the ends of the tail-joints by an 
indistinct line of calcification, as compared 
to the very heavy, dark line of calcification 
in the tail-joints of the control mouse. 

The following deductions may be made 
from this project: 

1. Rachitic tendencies might exist with- 
out visible symptoms. 


2. Rickets might exist in various degrees. 
3. Young animals develop rickets. 

4. Rickets can be prevented. 
5 


. An excellent preventive is cod-liver oil. 


Table Showing Weights of Mice 


March 28 
“Rickety’’ mouse 


“Control” mouse........... sib Seti i 11.4 


April 11 
11.0 grams 


April 17 May 12 
10.8 grams 15.7 grams 
* 15.8 “ 7.7 * 


May 22 
18.5 grams 
17.8 “ 
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Mibanuer Micheltorena, a_ brigadier 
general of the Mexican army, served as 
Governor of California from 1842 to 1845. 
This period was near the close of the Mex- 
ican rule in this territory. Considerable 
strife and much confusion prevailed be- 
cause of colonization efforts 


made by 
Micheltorena. 


His friendly attitude towards foreigners 
was disapproved by the Mexican Govern- 
ment and by army officers in California. 
One of Micheltorena’s staunchest support- 
ers, who tried to assist him to maintain 
his authority, was Captain John A. Sutter, 
founder of New Helvetia which later be- 
came Sacramento, the Capital of our State. 


Micheltorena’s principal contribution to 
California was his interest in public educa- 
tion. In March, 1844 he made grants of 
land and directed that $500 yearly should 
be paid to the priests for the establishment 
and support of a college at Santa Ines. 


In “The Franciscans in California”’* by 
Father Zephyrin Engelhardt O.S.F., is the 
following statement: “By Bishop Garcia's 
authority Fathers Jimeno and Sanchez ap- 
plied to the government for a grant of 
land for the support of the institution. 
Their request was complied with on March 
16, 1844 when six leagues of land were 
turned over to the Bishop. When the 
Bishop arrived at Santa Ines he found 
a grant of land together with a commun- 


ication from Governor Micheltorena, to the 
effect that he had assigned $500 in money 
a year for the seminary on condition that 
every Californian in search of higher edu- 
cation be admitted into the institution. On 
May 4, 1844 the founders assembled in the 
mission church. After the pontifical Mass in 
honor of Our Lady of Refuge and a discus- 
sion by the Bishop, the constitution which 
was to govern the seminary was read and 
the institution declared open for the re- 
ception of students.” 


On May 1, 1844 Micheltorena issued a 
series of regulations regarding schools. 
These regulations prescribed the teaching 
of reading, writing and arithmetic and the 
catechism in every school. The same reg- 
ulations required the teaching of sewing 
and needlework for girls. Every parent or 
guardian of a child between 6 and 11 
years of age was required to send the chil- 
dren to school daily, except Sundays and 
holidays, from 8 to 11 in the morning and 
from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. 


In April, 1945, during which time 
Micheltorena was having great difficulty in 
continuing his position as governor, he 
ordered a school for both sexes to be 
opened and maintained in every town in 
the department. By this order Michel- 
torena provided schools from San Diego 
to Sonoma and fixed teachers salaries at 
$480 per year which, at that time, was an 
exceptionally large amount. 


Micheltorena was followed by Pio Pico, 
the last of the Mexican Governors. 


* Printed and published at Holy Childhood 
Indian School, Harbor Springs, Michigan, 1897. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROJECT 


SHARING JOYS AND TOYS AT CHRISTMAS 


Thomas M. Tetstall, Director of Industrial Education, Fresno 


te, OME seventeen years ago a Fresno 
newspaper had the idea of distribut- 
ing cheer to the less fortunate chil- 
dren of the home town at Christmas 
time by starting a Toy Pile. 

The toys to be donated by its 
readers, any kind of cast off toy, re- 
gardless whether it was broken or not. 
A truck was sent out by the news- 
paper to collect the toys. 

They were then repaired and re- 
painted by members of the fire de- 
partment and, thus, some less fortu- 


nate child would receive a toy, who 
might otherwise be without one. 


With the thought in mind of giving my 
classes in industrial arts a lesson in philan- 
thropy I decided to ask any of the students 
who cared to, to make a few toys for the 
younger members of their family, but with 
this injunction, “Any one who makes a toy 
for a friend or relative must also make one 
for the Toy Pile.” Twenty-six students re- 
sponded to the call and Fresno City Schools 
first contribution was 26 toys. 

A year or two later the ownership of the 
paper changed hands and the new owners 
saw fit to carry on the Christmas Toy Pile, 
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much to the joy of those of us who had 
been instrumental in building it into the in- 
stitution it had become by this time. 

The new owners did something else that 
spread good Christmas cheer just a little bit 
farther; they instigated a Tin-can Pile. This 
project called for collections of canned food 
of all kinds, in all of our city schools. 

My interest, however, stayed with my first 
love. With the aid of a few of my fellow 
teachers, we sold the Toy Pile idea to all of 
the industrial and vocational teachers in our 
city school system with the result that our 
contributions to the Toy Pile have continued 
to mount in quantity and variety. 

At the time of this writing we are again 
in the midst of our toy construction. It is 
with a great deal of pride that I say the de- 
partment of industrial and vocational educa- 
tion of Fresno City Schools this year will 
turn over to the Toy Pile at least 6,000 
new toys for distribution among the less 
fortunate children of our city. 

Without the splendid cooperation of our 
local business men this whole project would 
lack the success it has attained, for is it not 
these fine individuals and firms who have 
contributed lumber, paint, nails, screws, 
hinges, and the hundred and one other 
things necessary in making so many toys? 

I know that I am not exaggerating when 
I say, also, that Fresno City Schools will 
contribute not less than 10,000 cans of food 
to the Tin-can Pile, not counting the great 
amounts of fresh and dried fruits and fresh 
and preserved vegetables. 


Awonc the most enthusiastic workers 
on the Toy Pile are the Fire Department 
men, who still repair and repaint all the old 
toys that come to them. We of the school 
department can always depend upon their 
help to paint many of the toys we make. 


* * * 


West Side Chapter for Childhood Edu- 
cation recently met at Gustine for dinner, 
served by American Legion Auxiliary. The 
Elementary School band presented a short 
program and addresses were made by Prin- 
cipal C. H. Kast and Mrs. Wilomina Har- 
bert. 


Kings County Unit of California Teach- 
ers Association publishes a noteworthy 
mimeographed news-letter now in its sec- 
ond volume; typed and mimeographed at 
Corcoran Union High School of which H. 
L. Buhlman is principal. E. H. Wahren- 
brock, Hanford High, is president of the 
unit; Roscoe Bessey, Corcoran High, is 
vice-president, and Ida Rubens, Hanford 
High, secretary-treasurer. Corcoran High 
entertained the unit at the final meeting 
of 1939. The new president is advancing 
plans for a Teachers Credit Union there. 
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In Memoriam 


J. J. Finney, age 66, has been principal 
since 1903 of Crystal School, Suisun, So- 
lano County, of which county he was a 
native son. He had taught in that county 
47 years; all of his teaching was done 
there except for a brief period in Modoc 
County. 

A beloved citizen of Suisun, where he 
had taught successive generations of school 
children, he was elected city councilman a 


few years ago and served until his last 
illness. 


Mr. Finney was widely known and highly 
esteemed in Northern California educa- 
tional circles and was a loyal and efficient 
worker in California Teachers Association 
over many years. 


Frederick A. Wagner, former principal 
of Ventura High School. Born in Ohio, 
he served as principal of Redlands and 
Pomona High Schools before going to 
Ventura in 1938. 


Mrs. Gloria Bennett Barnhart, native of 
New York, for ten years a teacher of Eng- 
lish and mathematics in the old San Jose 
Normal school, died recently at the home 
of her sister, Mrs. Sara H. Spalsbury, in 
San Francisco. 


Minna E. Norris, for 18 years teacher, 
Burbank City Schools, native of Missouri. 
She received her B.S. degree from the 
Warrensburg State Normal School, her 
A.B. degree from U. S. C. in 1929, and 
her M.A. degree in 1931. She taught in 
the public schools of Booneville, Missouri; 
Warrensburg, Missouri; and La Junta, Col- 
orado, before coming to California, where 
she taught first at Hanford and then at 
Chino. Going to Burbank in 1920, she 
served until June, 1938, when she retired. 

Burbank City Teachers 
adopted a_ beautifully-worded 
honoring her memory. 


Association 
resolution 


Everyman's Library, the most comprehen- 
sive collection of the world’s great books 
available in English, now numbers nearly 
1,000 volumes, in almost every subject of 
interest to the modern reader, and is pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Many new titles have recently been added 
to this great series. For example, History of 
Germany, by Hermann Pinnow, brings the 
history of that nation up to the establish- 
ment of the republic; a summary of events, 
1918-38, has been added by Piehler. Every- 
man’s Library is widely used throughout 
California schools. 


The Story of Gorgas 


Death Loses a Pair of Wings 
By Robin Lampson 


Roy W, Cloud 


Ron LAMPSON, a gifted Cal- 
ifornian, is the author of a romance 
of real life which portrays the history 
and struggles of a boy who became 
one of the world’s great benefactors. 
Blank verse is used to tell the story 
and is the same technic as was used 
by the author in his former book 
Laughter Out of the Ground. 


William Gorgas was born in Alabama in 
1854. His father, a West Point graduate, 
was one of the ranking generals of the Con- 
federate Army in the War Between the 
States. During the period of Reconstruction 
William determined to become an officer in 
the United States Army. Unable to secure 
admission to West Point, he decided to study 
medicine and become an army surgeon. 


The Gorgas family was desperately poor 
and the struggles of this typical American 
boy are dramatically told. His life as a doc- 
tor at various army posts, his charming 
romance, and his research covering germs 
and mosquito bites, hold the attention until 
his victory over yellow fever, the scourge of 
the tropics, furnishes the climax of a life of 
service to humanity. 


Anyone interested in an epic of one of 
the most thrilling episodes of American con- 
quest over dirt, disease and death will wish 
to read “Death Loses a Pair of Wings.” 
Charles Scribner's Sons are the publishers; 
price $3. 

é-« is 


Mrs. Robert E. Lee 


Maas. Robert E. Lee, by Rose Mac- 
Donald, Supervisor of Rural Schools, Clarke 
County, Virginia, an attractive reader for 
grade seven and up, 336 pages, illustrated, is 
published by Ginn and Company. Price 
$1.60. 

Miss MacDonald is the widely-known 
author of two delightful children’s readers, 
Nelly Curtis, Daughter of Mount Vernon, 
which provides a charming, personal picture 
of American society in the days of George 
Washington; and Then and Now in Dixie, 
which tells fascinating stories of the great 
Southern crops. She also has written numer- 
ous articles on historic gardens and houses 
in Virginia. 

This new biography, the first ever written 
of Mrs. Robert Edward Lee, introduces a 
charming, resourceful woman whose life is 
interwoven with a significant period of 
United States history. The book combines a 
delightful picture of life in a Virginia man- 
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sion with a vivid portrayal of the effects of 
war upon Southern society. Miss MacDonald 
bases her book for the most part on mate- 
rial never before published. Full of personal 
letters and recollections, it is revealing as 
well as interesting. 


* * * 


Materials for Consumer Education, a se- 
lected bibliography by Consumers Counsel 
Division, Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., 22 mimeo- 
graphed sheets, is in response to many re- 
quests for references to materials published 
by individuals and agencies not engaged in 
the sale of goods and services. 














STANDARD 
SCHOOL 
BROADCAST 


Second Semester 
Begins February Ist 


This Twelfth Annual Course 
in Music-Enjoyment is 
broadcast on Thursday 
mornings, 11:00 to 11:45, 
over NBC Blue Network Sta- 
tions KGO, KECA, KFSD, 
KTMS, KERN, KMJ, KWG, 
KFBK, KMED, KEX, KJR, 
KGA. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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JIM and JOANN 
STORIES 


Our School 
Book 


By Dorothy Warnes Reilly 
Photographs by Orville Goldner 


Supplementary Reading for 


Primary Grades 
Price, $.60 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK 


centers around school life in both 
a city and a rural school, and in- 
cludes a visit to the farm as a 
connecting link between the two 


school experiences of Jim and 
Jo Ann. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK 


will be especially interesting and 
helpful where the experiences of 


the group are centering around 
the subjects: 


1. School experiences 
2. Farms 


3: Recreation through travel 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK 


is the latest in the series which 
includes: 


OUR STORE BOOK 
OUR BOAT BOOK 
OUR AIRPLANE BOOK 
OUR ZOO BOOK 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street 
California 


San Francisco -_ - 
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TRAILER-MADE SUPERVISION 


Leo B. Hart, Kern County Superintendent of Schools, Bakersfield 


Rew County is known to most 
people for its oilfields, gold mines, 
borax deposits, salt beds, vineyards, 
cotton, cattle and climate. It can now 
lay claim to a modern and practical 
innovation in its school system, i.e., 
a new plan of supervision of rural 
schools. 

The plan is known as regional resi- 
dent supervision and has proven both 
economical and effective. 

The teachers like the plan because 
the services of the supervisor are al- 
ways available, for in addition to his 
regular monthly visits, he is ready to 
help on emergency problems when- 
ever they arise. 

The patrons like it because the su- 
pervisor is one of their neighbors who 
is actively interested in affairs of the 
community. 

The trustees like it for it brings 
the services of the county superin- 
tendent’s office to them. The tax- 
payers like it for it saves money and 
gives added service. 


A Vast County 


The plan adapts itself to the needs of 
the county. Kern County is over 200 miles 
long and 100 miles wide. There are 102 
schools located in every nook and cranny 
of this mountain-fringed domain. 

Because of the vastness and nature of 
the territory to be served, supervisors must 
live in the heart of their respective regions 
if they are to give adequate attention to 
their schools at a minimum cost in travel 
and time. 

Each resident supervisor has about 20 
schools over which he exercises general 
supervision. He knows his community, his 
schools and his neighbors. Their problems 
are known to him without delay and the 
facilities of headquarters are at his dis- 
posal at all times to aid in their solution. 

He enjoys the full cooperation and sup- 
port of the superintendent’s office in all 
undertakings, for in the field he is our 
representative. 

The supervisor of our eastern district 
has a 400-mile circuit to ride. Living in 
the center of even this small portion of 
the county would make traveling quite 
expensive and wasteful. He solved his 
problem by purchasing a custom-built 
“home on wheels,” beautiful in design, 
comfortable and commodious in appoint- 


ment and most convenient. 

Every section of his district is now his 
home. Teachers and neighbors have been 
guests of our genial supervisor and his 
charming wife, a former art teacher, at 
dinners and teas in this delightful trailer 
home. 

One is struck with the thought that per- 
haps the troublesome and perplexing prob- 
lems of the classroom are less depressing 
and much more solvable when viewed in 
the informal and friendly atmosphere of 
these cozy quarters. 

The plan of regional resident supervis- 
ion is new to us, but its ready welcome, 
its effectiveness and its economy would in- 
dicate that its future is bright in Kern 
County. 


* * * 


The Child and Nature, beautiful studies 
in visualization by Burns and Kolsbun, a 
collection of photographic elementary na- 
ture-studies, is designed to interest children 
of kindergarten and primary grades. Expres- 
sion Company, publishers, Boston; price $1. 


* * 


Loyal Lincoln Wirt 


Alaskan Adventures, by Loyal Lincoln 
Wirt, an illustrated book of 130 pages, pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Company, is a 
story of daring hazards, hairbreadth escapes, 
courageous endurance, and pathetic trage- 
dies. Admirable are the descriptions of tribal 
dances, native Alaska characteristics, and the 
mysteries of this marvelous land. Price $1.50. 

Dr. Wirt, widely known not only to Cali- 
fornia school people but throughout the 
nation, was Superintendent of Alaska Mis- 
sions, U. S. Commissioner of Education for 
Alaska, and Director of Golden Rule Foun- 
dation. A world-traveler and lecturer, he 
raised over $2,000,000 following the first 
World War for post-war relief. 


Dr. Loyal L. Wirt, 592 Mayflower Road, 
Claremont, internationally known for his 
humanitarian services, is available for lec- 
tures before high school and college assem- 
blies. His address, Alaskan Adventures, has 
already been delivered before many enthu- 
siastic audiences throughout the state. 

While Dr. Wirt was U. S. Commissioner 
of Education in Alaska he explored our 
Arctic frontier widely with canoe and dog- 
team. His personal adventures, the intelli- 
gence of his dogs, the habits of the Eskimo, 
a sledge-journey of 1200 miles to bring 
relief to a disease-stricken camp, and life 
in general beyond the Arctic Circle — all 
form the kind of recital that never fails to 
interest our school assemblies. 
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Health and Sanitation 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Public School Program in Health, Moss and 
Orion. Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, 10:435, Oct. 1939. 


Organization of Public School Health Educa- 
tion, E. V. Green. Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, 10:14, Jan. 1939. 


Effective School Health Programs, Phair. Amer- 
ican Journal of Public Health, 28:1059, Sept. 
1938. 


The Community Looks at Public Health, W. W. 
Bauer. National Parent Teacher, 33:20, Jan. 
1939, 


A Clear Responsibility, But How?, J. F. Rogers. 
School Life, 24:301, July 1989. 


Findings of National Health Inventory, Edi- 
torial. Survey, 74:54, Feb. 1938. 


Economy — Budget Cuts Threaten Health Pro- 
grams, Editorial. Survey, 75:88, June 1939, 


Minimum Essentials of School Health Service. 
R. V. Ellis. Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 10:325, June 1939. 


Little Journeys Among High Schools, J. V. Lat- 
imer. Hygeia, 16:839, Sept. 1938. 


The Schools and Child Health, E. G. Payne. 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 11:516, May 
1938. 


Health and Youth, S. D. Collins. Annals of the 
American Academy, 194:87, Nov. 1937. 


Experimental Ventures in School Health Pro- 
grams, D. B. Nyswander. N.E.A. proceedings, 
1938. 


Public Health and Private Rights, Editorial. 
Christian Century, 54:1414, Nov. 17, 1937. 


Social Service and the Schools, Bulletin. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 1939. 


* * *# 


Approach to Personality 
(Continued from Page 22) 


the Personality, Nervous and Mental Diseases 
Monographs, 1921, No. 28. 


7. J. E. Mayer, Personality Development 
Through Debating, Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
22:607-11, December, 1936. 


8. E. Mitchell, Literature as an Approach to 
Maturity, The English Journal, High School 
Education, 26:705-14. 


9. R. Newton, A Course in Personality Im- 
provement, Journal Business Education, 14 :21-2, 
April, 1939. 


10. Morton Prince, The Unconscious, 2nd ed., 
The Macmillan Company, 1921. 


11. D. W. Russell, Science as an Aid to Per- 
sonality Development, Child Education, 13 :364- 
67, April, 1937. 


12. G. M. Van Buskirk, Freemont High 
School’s Course in Personality Development, 
Clearing House, 12:224-226, December, 1938. 


13. R. H. Wheeler, The Science of Psychology, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929. 


* * * 


Journal of Calendar Reform, published 
by World Calendar Association, 630 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City, is now in its 9th 
volume; editors are Charles D. Morris and 
Charles C. Sutter. This admirable magazine 
is of practical interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the improvement of the present 
cumbersome and antiquated calendar. 


Jobs and Careers, a digest magazine on 
vocations, is published by Marian E. Price, 
12 West Center Street, Mount Morris, Illi- 
nois. It provides helpful information on all 
types of vocations. Subscription, $2.50 per 
year, 10 issues, 48 pages each. 
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Resolutions adopted at recent C.T.A. 
Central Coast Section Convention at Wat- 
sonville expressed appreciation for the ex- 
cellent program; commended C.T.A. con- 
sulting groups; recommended continuation 
of the study of state apportionment to ele- 
mentary schools; urged that U. S. keep out 
of war; urgently recommended support of 
professional organizations; recommended ed- 
ucation for work and for thrift; recom- 
mended that C.T.A. State Council of Edu- 
cation study and propose any needed mod- 
ifications in the requirements of the initia- 


tive and referendum in California. 
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HAT do those three words —“sodium acetyl salicylate” 

—mean? Are they some magical property contained in Alka- 
Seltzer to offer you the fast relief in headaches and muscular 
fatigue that is so characteristic of Alka-Seltzer? 


Not at all. While the results may seem magical, sodium acetyl 
salicylate is very real! It is the analgesic—the pain reliever. It is 
Sodium Salt of Aspirin in a special form that is produced when 
you dissolve Alka-Seltzer in water. It is Aspirin in this different 
form which offers relief from that throbbing aching head, from 
the tiredness and aches of muscular fatigue. It is more effective 
because it is protected — protected by valuable alkaline buffers 
which speed up its action and enable it to ease that pain and ach- 
ing without any appreciable loss of effectiveness. Then, too, be- 
cause in Alka-Seltzer this Sodium Acetyl] Salicylate is in complete 
solution when you drink it, it is all ready to be absorbed when it 
enters your stomach, without taking time to dissolve. 


The alkaline buffers in Alka-Seltzer which so faithfully guard 
the analgesic, can give you quick, pleasant relief in acid indiges- 
tion, upset stomach and other forms of minor stomach distress. 
And combined, the analgesic and the alkaline buffers offer gratify- 
ing relief from morning misery. It is this combination of analgesic 
and alkalizing properties which has made Alka-Seltzer the pre- 
ferred remedy of so many millions of people. 


That is the story of sodium acetyl salicylate and its alkaline buf- 
fers—it is the story of Alka-Seltzer and why it can give such quick 
relief. Try Alka-Seltzer, won’t you? Keep it on hand all the time. 


* If you would like a trial package 

of Alka-Seltzer FREE, write to the 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. Dept. 
STM-9, Elkhart, indiana. 
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Tulare County Unit of C.T.A. has set up 
a definite program for the improvement of 
teacher welfare. To this end, the unit has 
brought to its teachers a group insurance 
plan, underwritten by Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California. About 60% 
of our teachers have availed themselves of 
this privilege, although the policy has been 
in force for less than a year. 

The unit has also established a credit 
union, operating under the Federal Credit 
Union Plan. The credit union expects to be 
well enough established by spring to be able 
to aid teachers in need of money. 

The committee on teacher welfare is 
studying the problem of socialized medicine 
for teachers. The committee reports that 
favorable progress is being made and that 
members of the medical profession are will- 
ing to aid the teachers in establishing a so- 
cialized medicine group in the county. — 


D. J. Conley, Strathmore Union High. 


* * * 


Love at the Threshold, a book on dating, 
romance and marriage, by Frances Bruce 
Strain, is addressed to older adolescent boys 
and girls as well as to young men and 
women; a sound, reliable and wholesome 
book, 360 pages, published by Appleton- 
Century; price $2.25. Mrs. Strain is widely- 
known as the author of Being Born and 
New Patterns in Sex Teaching. 

* * & 


R. R. Hartzell, principal, Red Bluff High 
School, president of Northern Section, 
C.T.A., is the first president from Tehama 
County since 1902, when J. D. Sweeney 
held the office. At the Sacramento meeting, 
J. D. Sweeney was re-elected treasurer, a 
position he has held for 39 years. E. P. 
Mapes, Glenn County superintendent, was 
chosen secretary, the first man to hold the 
office for many years, the place having been 
filled for many years by Minnie O'Neill, 
Minnie Gray and Portia Moss. 


Miles Laboratories Inc. (Alka- 
Seltzer) 


Morgan, Geoffrey F 
Oregon Biological Supply Com- 


Pony Express Courier 
Scott Foresman & Company............ 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 


fornia 
et TIE wiicsnccassicncdcccmncticvnial 42 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters ....42 
University of Hawaii 
Winston & Company, John C......... 29 


California Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Bay Section, holds an installation 
luncheon January 13, Castlewood Country 
Club, Alameda County. New officers 1940- 
42 installed — president, Mrs. Esther Lipp, 
Berkeley; vice-president, Mrs. Frances 
Hawkins, San Francisco; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Dorothy Goria, Oakland; re- 
cording secretary, Rosalie Hadsell, Martinez; 
treasurer, Mildred Burtner, San Jose; retir- 
ing president was Margaret Rasmussen of 
Stockton. 


* * * 


H. Gudwin Johnson is editor of The 
Promotor, published by and for Milwaukee 
Junior-Senior High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation, with office at room 410, Hotel 
Randolph, Milwaukee. Now in its 13th 
volume, this excellent periodical has as its 
theme, Education for the American Way 
of Life. It is a member of Educational 
Press Association of America, and is af- 
filiated with Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation and N.E.A. 


* * * 


Boston Children’s Museum is given a 2- 
page, illustrated feature article in Life, De- 
cember 11, 1939. “In line with the best 
progressive-education practice,” Life states, 
“children’s museums, of which there are 21 
throughout the country, turn school subjects 
like geography and history into enthralling 
full time interests.” Editor of Life is Henry 
R. Luce, Time and Life Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City. 


* * * 


The Family Dollar, a journal of Consumer 
economics, has been launched recently by 
Consumer Credit Institute of America, which 
has headquarters at 233 Broadway, New 
York City. Guy Newhall is president and 
director; the advisory committee includes 
noted professors from University of New 
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Hampshire, University of Pennsylvania, Cor- 
nell University, New York University, Bos- 
ton University, Yale University, and the 
Brookings Institution. Fred H. Clarkson is 
executive editor of the new magazine. 


* * % 


Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History issues Journal of Negro His- 
tory and Negro History Bulletin. Carter 
G. Woodson is director and editor with 
headquarters at 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Negro History Week 
will be nationally observed beginning Feb- 
ruary 11. 


Houghton Mifflin Company has issued an 
attractive pamphlet, with many colored pic- 
tures presenting unique picture material for 
the development of readiness to read. It 
also supplies 12 pages of first reader text, 
with complete directions and suggestions for 
the teacher. Entitled Not On The Black- 
board, this booklet is offered free to Califor- 
nia teachers as long as the supply lasts; ad- 
dress Houghton Mifflin Company, 500 How- 
ard Street, San Francisco. 


* * * 


Public School Business Officials Associa- 
tion of the State of California has published 
a useful and praiseworthy volume of pro- 
ceedings, 200 pages. President of the Asso- 
ciation is Donald B. Rice, business manager, 
Oakland City Schools; secretary, A. P. Mat- 
tier, business manager, Compton Union 
School District. 


Areturus 


W. D. Root, Jefferson High School, 
Los Angeles 


Arcturus gave a ray of light 
Some forty years ago, 

Not visioned by our earthly sight 
Till telescopes now show, 


Though many rays that far star casts 
Can never find a mark 

And waste away out in the vasts 
Without a place to park. 


Then do we not in patience err, 
Expecting act of ours 

To make in hearts an instant stir 
As from our mind it showers? 


When we our earth have long resigned 
And many a season slipped, 

Perhaps a mellowed younger mind 
Some thought of ours has gripped. 


We flashed our mild and human spark 
And faith propelled it on — 
Arcturus sinks into the dark, 
We wake to newer dawn! 








CALENDAR OF 






January 11-26, 1940 — Fifth Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Conference; auspices Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Association, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 


January 13 —C.T.A. Southern Section; 
reorganization meeting; Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 


January 27-29 — Child Labor Day; 34th 
annual national observance. 


February 3—C.T.A. Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. State headquarters, 
San Francisco. 


February 3 — California School Super- 
visors Association, Bay Section. Veneto 
Restaurant, San Francisco. 


February 11 — Negro History Week; na- 
tional observance. 


February 11— School Library Associa- 
tion, Northern California; Book Brunch. 
Women’s City Club, San Francisco. 


February 12 — Lincoln’s Birthday. 


February 18-25— Brotherhood Week; 
the annual national observance. 


February 21-24— National Vocational 
Guidance Association; annual convention. 
St. Louis. 


February 22 — Washington's Birthday. 


February 22-24 — International Council 
for Exceptional Children; convention. Pitts- 
burgh. 


February 24-29— American Association 
of School Administrators; annual conven- 
tion. St. Louis. 


February 26-28 — Kappa Delta Pi; 13th 
biennial convocation. Broadview Hotel, 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 


February 29-March 2— American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; 20th annual 
meeting. Columbia, Missouri. 


March 9—C.T.A. Southern Section; 
regular meeting. Hotel Biltmore, Los An- 
geles. 


March 9 — Alameda County Educational 
Association; annual luncheon. Hotel Oak- 


land. 


March 13-15 — Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; state conference. Mission 
Inn, Riverside. 


March 17-20— California Elementary 
School Principals; 2nd annual conference. 
Santa Barbara. 


March 30-April 5— Music Educators 
National Conference; biennial convention. 
Los Angeles. 


April 6-13 — Youth Week in Los An- 
geles. 












COMING EVENTS 


April 12, 13 —California Educational 
Research Association, Northern Section; an- 
nual meeting. Chico. 


April 13 — C.T.A. State Council of Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

April 13, 14— California Youth Legis- 
lature; 3d annual session. Los Angeles. 

APril 14— Pan-American Day; 15th 
national observance, auspices Pan-American 
Union. 

April 22-26 — California Public Schools 
Week; 21st annual observance; Charles Al- 
bert Adams, chairman, State Committee. 

April 24-27 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

April 25-27— National Folk Festival, 
Washington, D.C. 

April 29-May 3 — Association for Child- 
hood Education; 47th annual convention. 
Milwaukee. 


May 4— California School Supervisors 
Association, Bay Section. Robin Hood Res- 
taurant, Oakland. 

May 11—C.T.A. Southern Section; 
regular meeting. Hotel Biltmore, Los An- 
geles. 

May 12— Mothers Day; 10th anniver- 
sary of nationwide campaign to make ma- 
ternity safe. 

May 13-16— American Red Cross and 
Junior Red Cross; annual conventions. At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

May 17-20 — Elementary School Princi- 
pals State Conference; Southern California; 
auspices State Department of Education. 

May 25—Opening of California's 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Pleasure Island, San Francisco Bay. 

Summer of 1940— American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; sum- 
mer meeting, Seattle. 

June 14 — Flag Day. 


June 23-28 — American Home Econom- 
ics Association; annual convention. Cleve- 


land. 


June 30-July 4 — National Education As- 
sociation; 78th annual convention. Audi- 
torium and Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 













California Teachers Association pro- 
vides its members placement service at 
nominal cost. Address Earl G. Gridley, 
15 Shattuck Square, Berkeley, phone 
THornwall 5600; or Carl A. Bowman, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
phone TRinity 1558. 






















EVERY SCHOOL, SHOULD HAVE 
THIS LECTERN 


necessary adjunct — this reading stand for 
kers! Useful in auditoriums, libraries and 
nunity rooms. It can be moved about 
ily. It is exceptionally well constructed to 
years of service. Gaylord’s Lectern may be 
in either oak or maple, and finished to 

tch other furniture in the room. It may be 
d for lamp or loud speaker, if desired. Write 
or full information on the Gaylord Lectern 
eres no obligation. 


isit the Gaylord Exhibit at the St. Louis 
vention of the American Association of 
901 Administrators. 


YLORD BROS. Inc. 


a iN. x. STOCKTON,.CALIF. 
Established 1896 ees — Pi — 
tors and Makers of Better Library ‘Furniture and Supplies 205% —— ‘ae’ of - 


20% x 15% inches. 








Many dentists tell their patients to 
che || right ahead and enjoy chewing gum 
al It’s a Beneficial Pastime . 


With many dentists doing it, you too can ——o 
approve of Chewing Gum for your young C 
people. It’s a wholesome, healthful pleasure —. 


Ra 
that adds much enjoyment to work, play and = 


sports. And at the same time, the chewing helps 
do a good job of stimulating circulation in the 
gums and of cleansing the teeth. University 


Research is the basis of our advertising. 
There’s a reason, 


time and place Four Factors toward Good Teeth are: Proper 
for Chewing Gum Food, Personal Care, See Your Dentist regularly 
and Plenty of Helpful Chewing Exercise. 


S P 


: a 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 





